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William Faulkner was by nature quiet and withdrawn. Yet be- 
cause of a deeply felt desire to be of service to his country, he four 
times went abroad as a representative of the United States to fur- 
ther the program of cultural relations. Dr. Blotner relates some 
of Faulkner's experiences on these trips and shows how effective 
Faulkner was in his efforts to “give people of other countries a 
truer idea than they sometimes have of what the U.S. actually is.” 


William Faulkner, 
Roving Ambassador 


A number of American literary 
artists have lived, worked, and in 
some cases played abroad. This is 
natural enough, and it goes back 
to the early years of the Republic. 
In 1826 James Fenimore Cooper 
took his family to Europe for 
what would be a stay of 7 years, 
and he was welcomed there as a 
distinguished man of letters. Al- 
most 3 decades later Nathaniel 
Hawthorne arrived in Liverpool 
to take up his duties as United 
States Consul. He put in 4 years 
at the job, and his residence 
abroad stretched into 7 years. 

In 1867, 7 years after Haw- 
thorne had returned home, Mark 
Twain arrived in Europe to tour 
the Mediterranean, a journey re- 
corded in Innocents Abroad. He 
returned again to Europe a 
quarter of a century after, later 
made a trip around the world, 
and journeyed to Oxford in 1907 
to receive a Doctor of Literature 
degree. By then he was to Euro- 


by JOSEPH BLOTNER 


peans one of the best known of 
Americans. 

A year after Twain’s first arriv- 
al in Europe, Henry James had 
returned there. This visit began 
his residence abroad which was to 
be almost unbroken for nearly 
half a century. Before his death in 
1916 he had become a British sub- 
ject, and it was about this time 
that another British subject-to-be, 
T. S. Eliot, began the residence 
abroad which would total in the 
end only a few years less than that 
of James. Robert Frost had taken 
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his family to England in 1912 for 
3 years and there first won the 
recognition which had eluded 
him at home. 

A few years later another 
American writer arrived wearing 
a Red Cross uniform. He would 
become the most widely known of 
20th century American writers. 
By the end of the 1920’s Ernest 
Hemingway had a solid body of 
work behind him; he also had a 
spectacular legend behind him as 
artist, war correspondent, sports- 
man, and lover. At some point al- 
most all of these Americans could 
have been called expatriates. 

William Faulkner did not go 
abroad until 1925. It was a half- 
year’s stay, and it was a full 
quarter century before he left his 
homeland again. When he did re- 
turn to Europe it was, of course, 
to go to Stockholm to receive the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. Dur- 
ing the remainder of his life he 
made only six more trips abroad 
totaling less than 8 months in all. 
But on four of these trips he was 
traveling as a representative of 
the United States at the request 
and in the service of his country 
on State Department missions. He 
had visited Scandinavia in 1950. 
Now he lent his enormous pres- 
tige to American cultural pro- 
grams in Iceland, in England, on 
the Continent, in the Balkans, in 
the Far East, and in South Ameri- 
ca. He traveled thousands of miles 
in these visits to 11 countries. He 
did this partly because he had 
reached a time when, a massive 
body of work behind him, he had 
achieved recognition and occa- 
sionally enjoyed the change of 
scene and relaxation travel can 
provide. But the main motive was 
simpler in a way: it was old-fash- 
ioned patriotism. 
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A TRIP TO STOCKHOLM 


When he had first been notified 
that the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture for 1949 had been belatedly 
awarded to him, he had expressed 
his gratitude in a formal yet mat- 
ter-of-fact way. When it was re- 
ported that he would not go to 
Stockholm to accept the prize, 
there was great disappointment 
among the Swedes who had 
backed him and dismay among 
the officers of the American Em- 
bassy. The combined urgings of 
his family and members of the 
finally pro- 
duced his capitulation. Every 
young girl was entitled to a trip 
to Paris, he said, and his 17-year- 
old daughter Jill had never been 
there. But at departure time he 
seemed to be feeling chiefly fatal- 
istic resignation and cantankerous 
resentment. Once in Stockholm, 
however, he rose to the occasion. 
The Swedes were captivated by 
his appearance and demeanor. 
Handsome and erect, he com- 
bined dignity and _ courtliness 
with modesty and lack of affecta- 
tion—even though he did claim 
he was a farmer first and an artist 
second. The critics were delighted 
with him and he had a very good 
press in general. The public reac- 
tion, as one career officer put it, 
“was highly positive.” The sub- 
ject of this reaction confessed to a 
friend some time after his return 
that he didn’t regret going, that it 
was the only thing for him to 
have done. And once there he 
“did the best I knew to behave 
like a Swedish gentleman, and 
leave the best possible taste on the 
Swedish palate for Americans and 
Random House.” 

Long before the Nobel occasion 
Faulkner’s reputation had been 





high in France. He had been 
blessed with fine translators, 
chiefly Maurice Coindreau, from 
the early 1930’s. His influence had 
been enormous. Malcolm Cowley 
told him in 1945 that, in Sartre’s 
words, “For the new generation 
in France, Faulkner is a god.” A 
kind of official recognition of this 
influence came in October 1951, 
when Faulkner traveled from his 
home in Oxford, Mississippi, to 
New Orleans to become a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor. Five 
months later the French Govern- 
ment was in touch with him 
again. He was invited to attend a 
festival called Oeuvres du XXe 
Siécle. There were to be cultural 
exhibits of many kinds, concerts, 
ballets, and conferences’ of 
writers. After all the courtesies ex- 
tended to him, Faulkner felt he 
could hardly decline the invita- 
tion. But he declined to be a dele- 
gate. He would instead pay his 
own way, attend the meetings that 
interested him, and avoid the rest. 
This he did. When the final ses- 
sion was held on May 30, 1952, he 
was one of five speakers. His re- 
marks were brief, but the greeting 
he received was not. His introduc- 
tion by Denis de Rougemont was 
the signal for an ovation of sever- 
al minutes which, said one French 
newspaper, “enveloped Faulkner 
like a tornado—the applause of 
the single-minded crowd offered 
him a memorable greeting.” 


PLANS FOR A QUADRICENTENNIAL 


It was a year and a half before 
he ventured abroad again. This 
time the cultural mission was of a 
different sort. In December of 
1953 he sailed for Europe to help 
his friend Howard Hawks prepare 
for the filming of The Land of 


the Pharaohs. He worked in Swit- 
zerland and Italy as well as on lo- 
cation outside Cairo before re- 
turning home in April 1954. 

He was barely settled when the 
State Department’s International 
Educational Exchange Service 
(les) tendered him an invitation 
to participate in an International 
Writers Congress to be held at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, as part of the 
city’s Quadricentennial celebra- 
tion during August. His standing 
had been high in Brazil for some 
time and several of his novels had 
achieved wide circulation in Por- 
tuguese translations. It was hoped 
that an appearance by this cele- 
brated artist would offset adverse 
publicity which the United States 
and some American agencies had 
received. Robert Frost was also to 
attend. Surely between them these 
two world figures should be able 
to enhance American prestige. 

Faulkner discussed the proposal 
in Washington in mid-June. He 
had been urged to consent par- 
ticularly by Miss Muna Lee,* 
whose poetry he had admired 
as a young man. He had to 
be at home on August 21 for his 
daughter Jill’s wedding, but he 
might go for the first week of the 
festival. “If the Department ex- 
presses its desire for him to go as 
a public service,” one of the plan- 
ners wrote in a memorandum, “‘it 
is most probable that he will ac- 
cept—because it is a public serv- 
ice.” Before June was out he had 
consented. There would be no fee 
of any kind. There would simply 
be a travel grant with other ex- 
penses defrayed by the Brazilian 
Government. “In this instance,” 
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wrote another Department mem- 
ber, “as was also true of his 
trip to Stockholm to receive the 
Nobel Prize, he decided to go be- 
cause—and only because—the De- 
partment put it to him as a way 
in which he could be of definite 
and immediate service to the 
United States by furthering the 
program of cultural relations.” In 
a letter of his own he put it some- 
what more simply: he was going 
“to attend a centennial beanfeast, 
me to strike a blow of some sort 
for hemispheric solidarity.” He 
readied his dinner jacket and 
dress slippers. 

By early August Peru had been 
added to the itinerary. Ambassa- 
dor Harold H. Tittman, Jr., ca- 
bled an inquiry: Would he con- 
sent to a press interview and an 
informal discussion meeting with 
Peruvian intellectuals to further 
the interests of the cultural pro- 
gram? Two days later the reply 
came off the ticker in Lima: He 
would, “subject limitations of 
personal ignorance and inexpe- 
rience.” 


PERU 


The airplane touched down at 
the Limatambo Airport outside 
Lima at 6:50 a.m. on August 7, 
1954. The visitor was in for a 
busy 24 hours. There were exhib- 
its to see. Predictably, the chroni- 
cler of Chickasaw culture in early 
Yoknapatawpha County was deep- 
ly impressed with an exhibit of 
Peruvian Indigenous Culture. 
There was lunch with the Ambas- 
sador and then a press conference. 
The subject seemed composed, 
but the press members appeared 
to have buck fever, one of the 
Embassy staffmen noted. Later 
the same reporters called it ‘‘the 
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finest press interview within their 
memory.” In the afternoon there 
were cocktails during the conver- 
sation with the intellectuals. It 
turned out to be a “conferencia a 
la chautauqua” more than a cock- 
tail party, with Faulkner the 
center of a semicircle of chairs. 
Again he fielded the questions 
dexterously and later said he had 
enjoyed the experience. The day 
tapered off with dinner. The next 
morning he said he was disap- 
pointed that his stay had been so 
brief. When he left, recalled Pub- 
lic Affairs Officer Thomas T. 
Driver, he was talking of a return 
trip. 


BRAZIL 


After a period of rest in Sao 
Paulo, the tempo picked up 
again. There were visits to the 
cathedral, to a coffee plantation, a 
snake farm, and an agricultural 
experiment station. At a collec- 
tive press, radio, and television in- 
terview on the IIth he patiently 
answered questions about his 
writing and reading. He tried to 
strike the blow for solidarity, call- 
ing it “imperative for men of all 
creeds, color, and social condi- 
tions.”” He believed, he said, that 
Babbitt existed in all countries, 
and that the most acute problem 
throughout the world was the ra- 
cial problem. The next day he ap- 
peared before a capacity audience 
at the Uniao Cultural Brasil-Esta- 
dos Unidos. The response was like 
that in Lima. The _ following 
evening, after more sightseeing, 
he attended the plenary session of 
the Writers Congress and ad- 
dressed a few remarks to the dele- 
gates. The next afternoon, August 
14, he departed for home. Robert 
Frost arrived as he left, so the two 





major North American artists did 
not meet. 

The return flight followed the 
east coast, with a half hour on the 
ground at Caracas. The brief stop 
turned into an unscheduled inter- 
view when the Venezuelan press 
showed up in force. Faulkner met 
them, said a later report, “‘smiling 
and composed.”” He was enthusias- 
tic about the trip, so much so that 
he had set himself a plan of stren- 
uous activity. He would begin 
studying Hispanic American liter- 
ature and he would return the 
following spring. He wanted to 
visit the Peruvian and Bolivian 
Andes (particularly to see the an- 
cient Inca fortress, Machu Pic- 
chu), the Brazilian interior, and 
the Caribbean coastal regions. 
The main object, he said, would 
be “to learn more about what is 
American.” 

By the time he was back in Ox- 
ford on the 16th, the Brazilian 
press was still publishing long ar- 
ticles showing the impact of his 
visit. His long thank-you letter to 
the Department arrived a few 
days later. He told Harold E. 
Howland? (who had been in 
charge of the arrangements for 
Irs) that he now knew some- 
thing about the “high type of 
men and women who run and 
represent” the Foreign Service. 
He had a new understanding too 
of the problems the State Depart- 
ment had to cope with in Latin 
America. He was too inexpe- 
rienced to assess the results of his 
visit as ‘‘an unofficial repre- 
sentative of the U.S.,” but he 
knew that he had become “‘sud- 
denly interested in what I was try- 
ing to do, once I reached the 


* Now Deputy Assistant Secretary in the 
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scene and learned exactly what 
was hoped from this plan of 
which I was a part.” He would 
hold himself available for consul- 
tations in the fall to explore any 
“further possibilities, situations, 
capacities etc. in which I might 
do what I can to help give people 
of other countries a truer idea 
than they sometimes have, of 
what the U.S. actually is.” 


THE GENTLEMEN OF JAPAN 


It was spring of 1955 rather 
than fall of 1954 when his next 
trip was set in motion. The Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer in Tokyo had 
asked for an American writer to 
participate in a seminar on 
American literature to be held in 
August at Nagano, 6 hours from 
Tokyo and near the Japanese 
alps. The participants would num- 
ber approximately 30 compara- 
tively young Japanese _ profes- 
sors of English and American lit- 
erature, half of whom had been 
selected in a nationwide competi- 
tion. There was an alumni asso- 
ciation which had been formed by 
previous participants. Its purpose 
was to further American studies. 
When Howland transmitted this 
invitation to Faulkner he added 
his conviction that the novelist’s 
participation would contribute 
not only to the seminar but to 
better Japanese-American _rela- 
tions as well. Then there was si- 
lence for 6 weeks. 

On May 16 Faulkner wrote that 
he had returned home the pre- 
vious evening to find a telegram 
from Howland’s office urging a fa- 
vorable answer quickly. He ac- 
cepted on condition that he re- 
turn home via Europe. If they 
had any job for him there, he 
would be glad to do it; if not, 
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that part of the trip would be at 
his own expense. 

By late June, wrote G. Lewis 
Schmidt, Acting Chief Public 
Affairs Officer in Tokyo, great in- 
terest and anticipation of the trip 
were building up in cultural and 
intellectual circles all over Japan. 
Schmidt’s tentative plan was for 
10 days at Nagano, 4 at Kyoto 
(the old cultural center of Ja- 
pan), and a total of 5 in Tokyo. 
One working engagement was 
planned for each of the days out- 
side Nagano except for the last 2 
days in Tokyo preceding his de- 
parture. Schmidt hoped that 
Faulkner would give three talks 
at Nagano and also sit in on the 
discussion groups following the 
morning seminars. The largest 
textbook publisher in Japan had 
already requested permission to 
bring out a book to be called 
Faulkner at Nagano. 

Faulkner agreed to the pro- 
gram. He planned to stop in Ath- 
ens afterward at his own expense, 
he wrote Howland. But again he 
offered his services: “If there is 
anything I can do after Japan, be- 
tween there and America, which 
can help toward a better under- 
standing of our country and our 
State Dept., I don’t need to say 
that I want to do it, and will hold 
myself available.” A few days later 
he agreed to the book Schmidt 
mentioned but added a caveat 
about himself as a lecturer. He 
wasn’t one, he said, nor was he a 
literary man. If he went as an ex- 
pert of one of these varieties he 
would be a bust. “I will do better 
as a simple private individual, oc- 
cupation unimportant, who is in- 
terested in and believes in people, 
humanity, and has some concern 
about man’s condition and his fu- 
ture, if he’s not careful.” 
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Meanwhile, plans went forward 
in Japan for the arrival of this 
“simple private individual.” Asa- 
hi headed one story with the news 
DR. FAULKNER COMING TO JAPAN 
NEXT MONTH. Over another story 
Chubu added the information 
WON FAME FOR INCOMPREHENSI- 
BILITy. A magazine called The 
Study of Current English pre- 
sented a two-page “critical con- 
sensus” of William Faulkner. 
Among the 13 different sources in 
the consensus were Arnold Ben- 
nett, Conrad Aiken, Eudora Wel- 
ty, Malcolm Cowley, and John 
Faulkner, one of the novelist’s 
brothers. 

Most of Faulkner’s major nov- 
els were available in Japanese 
translation. Like other critics and 
reviewers before them, the Japa- 
nese often emphasized the 
difficulty of Faulkner’s style and 
the frequency of violence in his 
work. The general tone, however, 
was intelligent and admiring. 
Under the East-West differences 
several commentators saw similar- 
ities, as indeed they would when 
the author himself appeared. “I 
think he is intrinsically very old- 
fashioned,” wrote Shoichi Saeki 
in The Tokyo Shimbun. “What 
we recognize in him is a sort of 
instinct of an old story-teller who 
is as old as history.” 


ARRIVAL IN THE EAST 


He arrived at Haneda Airport 
at 8:45 a.m. on August 1. Donald 
Ranard and Clement Hurd of the 
Embassy met him. Before they 
took him to the International 
House where he was to stay, the 
reporters asked the inevitable in- 
troductory questions. His reply 
(according to Asahi’s representa- 
tive) was, “I entertain a pro- 
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found respect for the delicacy and 
high intellect of Japanese culture. 
Up until the present, I have been 
writing about human beings. I 
am most interested in the Japa- 
nese people themselves. At Na- 
gano I want to talk about human 
beings from the standpoint of 
what they can do to remove war 
troubles.” 

No period of William Faulk- 
ner’s life is more fully docu- 
mented than the 3 weeks he spent 
in Japan. He was interviewed 
continually, and his activities 
were recorded in detail. On the 
Ist he visited the Kabuki-za 
Theater and then participated in 
an informal press interview, with 
cocktails, at the Foreign Corre- 
spondents’ Club. He gave his 
views again on literature, his writ- 
ing, race relations, and the tragic 
view of human life. The visit had 
started off in high gear. 

It slackened abruptly on the 
next day, however, when 170 
luncheon guests received with dis- 
appointment the news that the 
guest of honor would not be able 
to attend due to indisposition 
caused by the heat. Dr. Leon Pi- 
con, the officer in charge of the 
Embassy’s Book Program, valiant- 
ly stepped in and gave a talk 
about “the absent visitor.” Dr. Pi- 
con was to be Faulkner's constant 
companion during the rest of the 
visit. Happily Faulkner felt well 
enough that evening to attend a 
private party given by Ambassa- 
dor and Mrs. John M. Allison at 
the residence. 

The next afternoon he met 
with six members of the Japan 
P.E.N. Club for a 2-hour session. 
His impact on his hosts was al- 
ready apparent. His stature and 
demeanor were somehow familiar 
to them. The writer for The Ni- 


shi-Nippon said he reminded one 
“of Shusei Tokuda * in his later 
days.” His witand humor charmed 
his hearers. They dutifully re- 
corded that he called himself “a 
farmer of the South,” but to them 
he was more “the wiseman of Yok- 
napatawpha.” The reporter for 
The Tokyo Shimbun wrote that he 
“did not look like an American, 
rather his physiognomy is that of 
a familiar Japanese old man. And 
yet his features were deep, with 
sculptural beauty.” He spoke 
words which obviously had strong 
reverberations for some of his lis- 
teners. He said that “he had a 
family, brothers, and ancestors 
buried in the land, and he was 
obliged to these people and had 
to fulfill these obligations.” To 
some of the Japanese writers, be- 
reft by the war, his words sounded 
“awfully old-fashioned and out of 
this century. And yet when he 
said it, he sounded so natural and 
matter of fact.” 


NAGANO 


He left Tokyo by the night 
train on August 4, arriving at Na- 
gano, something over 100 miles 
northwest of the capital, early the 
next morning. The seminar pro- 
gram had been carefully planned. 
The first half of the agenda cov- 
ered five 20th century prose 
fiction writers (including Faulk- 
ner) ; the second, Walt Whitman 
and four 20th century poets. 
There were lectures by the four 
American faculty members: Rob- 
ert Jeliffe, Gay Wilson Allen, 
Marvin Felheim, and Travis L. 
Summersgill. Faulkner gave three 
short talks, the last of them being 
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his now well-known “Impressions 
of Japan.” Another was “The 
American Dream,” his eloquent 
argument against segregation. He 
also used one of his talks to cor- 
rect a misconstruction of one of 
his Tokyo comments. The correc- 
tion sounded a new note for this 
often caustic critic of American 
society. The comment was taken 
to mean that he believed America 
had no culture, “that we were all 
savages without intellect or spirit- 
ual tradition.” He did not believe 
this, he said. National culture 
comes from national character. 
“Thus our American culture is 
not just success, but generosity 
with success—a culture of success- 
ful generosity. We desire and 
work to be successful in order to 
be generous with the fruits of that 
success. We get as much spiritual 
pleasure out of the giving as we 
do out of the gaining.” 

After the lectures each morn- 
ing, the assemblage would divide 
into four discussion groups, each 
led by a faculty member. Faulk- 
ner held seven meetings in all, 
most of the time being spent 
in the question-and-answer pat- 
tern. Faulkner at Nagano would 
show how wide-ranging the ques- 
tions were. At first, however, it 
went slowly, for the younger men 
waited for their elders to speak 
first. ““At the third or fourth regu- 
lar meeting,’ Lewis Schmidt 
wrote, Faulkner “asked the older 
professors to sit in the back of the 
room and the younger professors 
to sit in front, saying that he 
wanted to give the young profes- 
sors an opportunity to be more ac- 
tive in the meetings. It was done 
in such a way as to give no possi- 
ble offense to the older ones.” 
This was only one indication of 





Faulkner’s concern that the semi- 
nar should go well. He auto- 
graphed books, he attended meet- 
ings unasked, and he cooperated 
in the making of the Usis film 
“Impressions of Japan.” ‘“‘Al- 
though the Exchange of Persons 
staff worked hard to make the 
seminar a success,” Schmidt con- 
tinued, “it might be said that Mr. 
Faulkner worked even harder and 
although he is unsociable by 
nature, he became the most socia- 
ble American at the seminar, all 
the while retaining most of the 
unpredictable qualities of his per- 
verse personality.” 


THERE WAS SOME RELAXATION at 
Nagano although it was often 
pleasure mixed with business. He 
entertained groups of the students 
and faculty in his room at lunch 
and in the evening. He visited the 
famous Zenkoji Temple, and at 
the archery grove nearby he tried 
his hand at a Japanese bow and 
arrow. At the seminar’s farewell 
dinner he wore the “Yukata,” the 
native dress including the ki- 
mono. He sat before the low table 
and drank the sake which he had 
come to prefer to beer. Looking 
back at another dinner during the 
seminar with Faulkner, Professor 
Jun’ichi Nakamura remembered 
that he said, “ ‘Mr. Faulkner, this 
is indeed my dream come true.’ 
He was smiling. But I really 
meant it. ‘My dream come true.’ ”’ 
It was that, apparently, for others 
among his countrymen too. In the 
Nippon no Kyotku he was paid 
the supreme compliment: ‘‘Every 
Japanese—without any exception 
—was so attracted to him because 
of his Oriental, likable, and sin- 
cere personality.” 





KYOTO 


The Tsubame Express pulled 
into the Kyoto station at 4:20 
p.m. on the 16th. Almost imme- 
diately there was a_ reception 
given by the Kyoto American 
Studies Seminar, with the Presi- 
dent of Kyoto University serving 
as host. The next day Faulkn~ 
visited Dr. Hideki Yukawa, Nobel 
Laureate in Physics whom he had 
last seen when they were both in 
Stockholm in 1950; now he was 
temporarily confined to his home 
by illness. That afternoon came 
the first of three panel discussions 
at the Kyoto American Cultural 
Center. On the platform with 
Faulkner were six Kyoto litera- 
ture professors. Before them in 
the audience were 110 poets, nov- 
elists, and newspapermen. The 
day ended for Faulkner only after 
a press conference, a reception, 
and a Japanese dinner given by 
the Kyoto press. 

The pace kept up through the 
next 3 days, with an audience of 
150 professors on Thursday and 
130 writers, artists, and others on 
Friday. There had also been a 
courtesy call on the mayor and a 
2-hour boat ride on Lake Biwa. 
Saturday morning, August 20, he 
boarded the Tsubame Express 
again for the return trip to To- 
kyo, 230 miles to the northeast. 


TOKYO AGAIN 


There were more interviews 
and professors in the capital, and 
on Monday afternoon he spent an 
hour autographing his works at a 
bookstore. A collection of 
Faulkner short stories had just ap- 
peared. The autographing party 
was the author’s idea. “I want to 


thank the Japanese readers,” he 
said. There was also another act 
of friendship. It was announced 
that William Faulkner had award- 
ed a scholarship for study in 
America to Miss Midori Sasaki, 
an assistant at Hiroshima Wom- 
en’s College. The money for the 
scholarship would come from the 
educational fund set up with his 
Nobel Prize money. 

It was now the time of final 
thanks and departure. The Picons 
and the Hurds gave a farewell 
party for their guest and friend. 
Then, on August 23 at 6:10 p.m. 
his aircraft departed from Hane- 
da. “Because of his universal ap- 
peal transcending the crust of in- 
tellectuals,” wrote Lewis Schmidt, 
“Mr. Faulkner’s contribution to 
Usis efforts has been outstand- 
ing.” Faulkner’s “Impressions of 
Japan” had ended as the depart- 
ing aircraft went up “into the 
overcast and then through it, the 
land, the island gone now which 
memory will always know though 
eye no longer remembers. Sayo- 
nara.” 

Under the title ‘Faulkner’s 
Gift to Japan,” The Nippon 
Times editorial writer had quot- 
ed Faulkner’s praise of the Japa- 
nese capacity for loyalty and his 
wish that all of it was deserved 
and appreciated. “And we would 
wish,” the editorial ended, “that 
there were more such compassion- 
ate, acute observers traveling 
among the nations, dropping 
their seeds.” 


MISSION IN MANILA 


He arrived in Manila at 2 a.m. 
on August 24. It was not just a 
stopover but rather a 3-day visit. 
He had family there: his step- 








daughter Victoria, her husband, 
William Fielden, and their young 
daughter, Vicky. Each day when 
there was time, Vicky took him 
sailing, one of his favorite pas- 
times at home in Mississippi. But 
' he still kept at the job: a crowded 
press conference, a convocation 
lecture (‘““The American Dream”) 
at the university before several 
thousand students and faculty, 
and a Town Hall question- 
and-answer meeting with over 500 
more Filipinos, many of them 
journalists and writers. He was 
much impressed by his visit with 
President Ramon Magsaysay. He 
attended a reception given by the 
Philippine Writers Association 
but had to leave soon because of 
the onset of fever from a cholera 
injection received that morning. 
The results of the brief visit 
seemed as positive as those of the 
longer one in Japan. Summing up 
later, Public Affairs Officer John 
A. Nalley wrote that it appeared 
“that Mr. Faulkner’s earnest ex- 
hortation to writers to speak the 
truth, to believe in man and free- 
dom, and his frank and optimistic 
appraisal of the Negro problem in 
the United States made a deep 
impression on his audiences. Also, 
the public, which expected Mr. 
Faulkner to be difficult to ap- 
proach, was extremely gratified to 
find him utterly sincere, kind, 
humble and unfailingly patient.” 


ITALY AND A BRIEF VACATION 


The working part of the trip he 
had bargained for was now be- 
hind him. He would be arriving 
in Italy at vacation time and 
there would probably be little for 
him to do. There was some talk of 
a brief assignment in Iceland on 
the way back to the United States, 
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but it appeared that most of the 
remainder of the trip would be 
leisurely. He arrived on August 
28, and he would not depart until 
September 16. There was time to 
be with friends and time for other 
activities he enjoyed such as visit- 
ing the famous Tesio horse farm 
at Dormelletto, near Lake Mag- 
giore. He also revisited Roman 
landmarks he liked: he strolled 
down the Spanish Steps and was 
photographed with the Castel 
Sant’ Angelo in the background. 
It turned out, however, that 
Usis would find some work for 
William Faulkner to do. Under 
Ned H. Nordness, the Public 
Affairs Officer in Rome, round- 
table discussions were set up: 100 
people in Rome, 85 in Naples, 50 
in Milan. In this last city he was 
handsomely entertained by his 
Italian publisher, Arnoldo Mon- 
dadori. Interviews, articles, and 
picture stories about his visit ap- 
peared in 80 dailies and 12 week- 
lies. (Some were copied by papers 
in Switzerland and Yugoslavia.) 
Collectively, the Usis later con- 
cluded, their effect was “to spread 
the echo of the news about the 
American writer in almost every 
part of the country.” The cover- 
age was so extensive ‘that it may 
be said that Faulkner’s presence 
in Italy was the cultural event of 
the summer.”’ The chorus was not 
a unanimous one, of course. The 
Communist press declared that 
the mission had failed because of 
his aloofness and “evasion of 
significant questions” which “gave 
evidence of his lack of interest in 
reality.” Orizzonte, a Catholic 
weekly, gave an account which 
was in the main sympathetic but 
which saw him as “one of those 
typical representatives of Western 
culture who practically never ask 





themselves any questions about 
religion.” He was, however, “a 
significant document of our time” 
and he provided an opportunity 
‘for everyone to note not only the 
excellence of the great, but also 
their limits.” More typical was 
the frequent reference in other 
organs to his use of his Nobel 
Prize money for the education of 
Negroes in Mississippi. J] Tempo, 
like Nippon no Kyotku, paid him 
the compliment of adoption: “We 
found him more confidential and 
warm than when we met him in 
Paris, years ago. What there is in 
him of the European and Balzac- 
ian has come to the surface in 
these days... .” 

During his sojourn in Rome 
news broke of the kidnaping and 
murder in Mississippi of Emmett 
Till, a 14-year-old Negro boy 
from Chicago. When the United 
Press asked Faulkner for a com- 
ment, he worked on his statement 
over the weekend, asked Usis for 
suggestions early Monday morn- 
ing, then typed a final draft which 
was released to the up. It was 
given wide circulation in Italy 
and America. In it he linked the 
emotions of horror and outrage 
with concern for this problem 
which had to be solved if one 
county was to survive, if Mississip- 
pi was to survive, if America was 
to survive. ‘Because if we Ameri- 
cans are to survive, it will have to 
be because we choose and elect 
and defend to be first of all 
Americans, to present to the 
world one homogeneous and un- 
broken front whether of white 
Americans or black ones or pur- 
ple or blue or green.” Perhaps 
this was the purpose of “this sorry 
and tragic error committed in 
my native Mississippi,” to test 
whether this survival was possible. 


“Because if we in America have 
reached the point... in our 
desperate culture when we must 
murder children, no matter for 
what reason or what color, we 
don’t deserve to survive, and 
probably won't.” 


PARIS 


He left Italy on September 16. 
The next day there was a brief 
visit to Munich, where Requiem 
for a Nun was being performed. 
He departed that night by train 
for Paris, where he arrived at 8:55 
the next morning. It was Sunday, 
and he had 2 weeks in one of his 
favorite cities ahead of him. 
Again, however, he suggested that 
Usis should make use of him. 
They could have one of his 2 
weeks, he said, and he would as- 
sist in the program whether they 
paid him per diem or not. There 
was a press conference on the 
19th. On another day he recorded 
a program for Usis which includ- 
ed readings from A Fable. One 
hundred and sixty invitations 
were extended by Cultural Affairs 
Officer William E. Weld, Jr., and 
his wife for a cocktail party on 
October 5. The guest list was 
impressive: Camus, Romains, 
Malraux, Mauriac, Maurois, and 
many other distinguished names 
from the French world of letters. 
The response to Faulkner in 
France was, as usual there, enthu- 
siastic. One reporter called it 
“reverent.” 


AMENITIES 


The House of Gallimard, like 
Mondadori, entertained its most 
celebrated American author. The 
Gallimards gave a cocktail party 
which was attended, wrote Made- 
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leine Chapsal,* by 400 guests. She 
called her piece ““The Lion in the 
Garden,” and her angle was to de- 
pict the affair as the “most gruel- 
ing ordeal” of his 2 weeks. She de- 
scribed how the guests engulfing 
him in questions and cocktail 
chatter would encounter “that fa- 
mous wall about which Paris had 
been talking for days but in 
which no one really believed un- 
til he faced it. It is built of the 
most exquisite but the most obdu- 
rate politeness—the special polite- 
ness we in France think of as the 
attribute of certain Americans 
brought up in the South.” The 
anguish cut both ways, and Mlle. 
Chapsal treated it two ways: with 
compassion toward Faulkner and 
satiric humor toward his tormen- 
tors. Members of her profession 
were among her chief targets. 
“ “To think that I have the sound 
truck outside, and all for noth- 
ing!’ the radio man said, as if he 
were saying, ‘I have the cross and 
the nails outside.’ The reporters 
were sorry for the radio man. 
Back in the office they could al- 
ways cook up something to write.” 

After an hour Faulkner pre- 
pared to take his leave. He asked 
to pay his respects to his host. 
The right Gallimard could not be 
found, Mlle. Chapsal reported. 
“It doesn’t matter,’ said Faulk- 
ner, going out into the Paris 
streets, tired, a little shaky, but 
free.” 


LONDON 


He was routed home via Lon- 
don. The visit to England was on 
his own and the Department was 
therefore unaware that he would 
stop off at London. Even so, on 


*A French journalist. 
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short notice and in an impromptu 
fashion, the Public Affairs staff 
was able to use his presence, it 
was later noted, “with some effec- 
tiveness.” In each of his appear- 
ances many of the same questions 
inevitably got asked. He would 
usually reply in formulaic answers 
with slight variations (a pattern, 
it should be noted, which most 

ple, celebrities or not, tend to 
fall into when describing experi- 
ences or expressing opinions 
which they have often voiced be 
fore). Before he left England he 
paid his respects to Chatto & Win- 
dus, his publishers there, particu- 
larly to Harold Raytkond, the 
senior partner, who had been his 
host in the past and of whom he 
was particularly fond. 


ICELAND 


The last stop before home was 
Reykjavik, and when he landed 
on the treeless island, it was for a 
6-day work program. Faulkner 
met with varied groups of Ice- 
landers from October 12 through 
the 17th. He read “The American 
Dream”’ before 250 at the Univer- 
sity of Iceland and held informal 
meetings with smaller gatherings. 
The effects were felt across the 
spectrum of the Icelandic popula- 
tion, from the intellectual groups 
to the laboring segment. And 
there were interviews. When the 
reporter for Morgunbladed asked 
him about American troops—a 
foreign army in a small country 
—Faulkner replied that it was a 
problem for both countries in- 
volved, but he pointed out that 
they were there because of a prob- 
lem that neither country had 
created, and that they were there 
under the auspices of NaTo rather 





than the United States. “And 
neither must you forget that the 
American soldiers are young men 
far from their own country,” he 
reminded his hearers, “who do 
not like being so far from their 
families. Is it not better to have 
American forces here in the name 
of freedom,” he asked, “than a 
Russian one in the name of 
aggression and violence as in the 
Baltic States?” It is not surprising 
that the Legation later observed 
that they would like to have him 
back again. 

There were amenities before he 
departed. He had received gifts of 
books at one function on the 
12th. Appropriately, one of them 
was a beautifully printed and 
bound copy of one of Icelana’s 
national epics, Brennunjal’s Saga. 
It had been set down by Halldor 
Laxness, who would himself later 
become a Nobel Laureate in Lit- 
erature. The book was inscribed 
to Faulkner with the signatures of 
24 Icelandic. and Scandinavian 
poets and writers. On his last day 
he visited the American com- 
manding general and some of his 
officers and men at Keflavik Air- 
port. That afternoon, with Minis- 
ter John Muccio, he called on the 
President of Iceland. 

When the airplane had left, 
after the assessment of the visit 
had been completed, one staff 
member penned in a marginal 
comment on the final report: 
‘‘Just what the doctor ordered.” 


BACK TO THE SOURCE 


Faulkner apparently regretted 
the stopover in Athens en route 
from Tokyo which had _ been 
missed because of the exigencies 
of the schedule. Another opportu- 


nity offered, however, a little 
more than a year later. (In the 
meantime, in 1956, he had served 
as chairman of the writers’ section 
of the Eisenhower People-to-Peo- 
ple Program. This had involved 
not travel but meetings, corre- 
spondence, and committee work 
in New York and Washington.) 
Near the end of 1957 Dimitri 
Myrat, the director of the Koto- 
pouli Theater in Athens, was 
making plans for a production of 
Faulkner’s Requiem for a Nun in 
late March 1958. Only a few of 
his stories had been translated in- 
to Greek, yet his reputation in 
Greece was equaled only by that 
of Eugene O’Neill. Was there any 
chance, Myrat wondered, that 
William Faulkner could be in- 
duced to come to Athens for the 
opening of the play? Duncan Em- 
rich, the Cultural Attaché at the 
Embassy, had told Myrat that he 
could not hold out much hope, 
but on January 9 he went ahead 
anyway and sent the request to 
Ires in Washington. The exact 
date of the premiere, he added, 
would be held open pending Mr. 
Faulkner’s reply. 

The novelist was then serving 
as Writer-in-Residence at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. With the 
punctiliousness and courtesy typi- 
cal of his relations with the uni- 
versity, he replied that he would 
advise IEs as soon as he knew 
whether the university could 
grant him leave for the trip. It 
was a formality quickly attended 
to. Faulkner accepted the invita- 
tion, and on March 8 Harold 
Howland sent out the plane tick- 
ets which would bring him to 
Athens on March 17 and provide 
for his departure exactly 2 weeks 
later. 
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Faulkner entered his distin- 
guished visitor’s suite in the Ho- 
tel Grande Bretagne just before 
midnight on Sunday evening, the 
17th. His work would begin with 
a press conference at noon the 
next day. Apparently he liked 
what he saw from his first 
glimpse. And there was a profu- 
sion of sights. He recalled later, 
“There’s no end to what you can 
see, and then sure enough you see 
something which is exactly like 
what you imagined. There will be 
the plain and across it suddenly 
there is Parnassus with snow on 
it, and the old ruins, they look an- 
cient but there’s a sense as though 
it happened only yesterday.” 

The advance publicity had 
been well handled. There had 
been a program on National Ra- 
dio the evening before on him 
and his works. Elias Venezis, nov- 
elist and member of the Athens 
Academy, had given a talk. A dra- 
matization of “A Rose for Emily” 
had also been presented. During 
the press conference there was a 
lively stream of questions. Some 
of the answers were familiar, but 
one of them was far from formu- 
laic. “Do you have a message for 
the Greek people?” one reporter 
asked. ‘‘What message can anyone 
give to a people who already are 
the bravest and toughest and most 
independent people,” he replied. 
“Your country is the cradle of civ- 
ilized man. Your ancestors are the 
mothers and fathers of civiliza- 
tion, and of human liberty. What 
more do you want from me, an 
American farmer?” 


A SILVER MEDAL 


That evening there was a for- 
mal dinner at the residence given 
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by Ambassador and Mrs. George 
V. Allen. The next day brought a 
visit to the theater and pho- 
tographs with Myrat. On the 20th 
Duncan Emrich and Stephen Ge- 
belt, the Second Secretary, accom- 
panied Faulkner to the Greek 
Academy for his call upon its 
President, Panagiotis Poulitsas, 
and upon Athanassiades Novas, 
president of the academy’s section 
of letters. It was more than a per- 
functory call. The 40 members of 
the academy had voted to award 
the annual silver medal to the 
visitor. (The gold one was to go 
to the people of Cyprus.) Ar- 
rangements were discussed for the 
presentation to be made March 
28. That evening Emrich invited 
Faulkner to accompany him to an 
official reception somewhat differ- 
ent from the others. It was being 
given by the Association of Traffic 
Police of Athens. The record 
of the visit later noted that Faulk- 
ner “was introduced to many 
people who were surprised and 
delighted to meet him.” After 
that brief stop, there was a visit 
backstage at the Kotopouli 
Theater during the last act of a 
performance of Requiem for a 
Nun being given for 1,200 mem- 
bers of the Workers Clubs of 
Athens under the sponsorship of 
the Greek Labor Unions. After 
the curtain, the author consented 
to appear onstage and say a few 
words (something he had refused 
to do in Oxford after the premiere 
of the film version of Intruder in 
the Dust). When he had finished 
thanking the audience and giving 
brief impressions of Greece, he 
was photographed with the whole 
cast and then with each _per- 
former. He subsequently auto- 
graphed all the pictures. 





THE WINE-DARK SEA 


Now came a 5-day interval of 
relaxation: a 2-day trip with Ge- 
belt to Delphi and a 4-day yacht 
trip with the Emrichs and the 
Metcalfs. (Lee Metcalf was First 
Secretary.) In the Jeannetta, gen- 
erously lent by Bodosakis Athana- 
siades, they voyaged to the islands 
of Poros, Aegina, and Hydra. 
They touched the Peloponnesos 
at Nauplion and went by car to 
visit the ruins of Mycenae. After 
that the Jeannetta turned her 
prow toward the islands of Syros 
and Tinos. For years an amateur 
sailor, Faulkner found that the 
voyage lived up to his expecta- 
tion. This was the only country 
that had looked as his background 
had prepared him to expect it: 
“Sure enough, there was the Hel- 
lenic light that I had heard of, 
had read about. And I saw 
Homer’s wine-dark sea, too.” It 
had still another quality which im- 
pressed him deeply, for it was 
“the only place I was in where 
there was a sense of a very distant 
past but there was nothing inimi- 
cal in it. In the other parts of the 
Old World there is a sense of the 
past but there is something Goth- 
ic and in a sense a little terrify- 
ing. ...” In Greece, however, 
the ‘“‘people seem to function 
against that past that for all its re- 
moteness in time it was still in- 
herent in the light, the resurgence 
of spring, you didn’t expect to see 
the ghosts of the old Greeks, or 
expect to see the actual figures of 
the gods, but you had a sense that 
they were near and they were still 
powerful, not inimical, just pow- 
erful. That they themselves had 
reached and were enjoying a kind 
of nirvana, they existed, but they 


were free of man’s folly and trou- 
ble, of having to involve them- 
selves in man’s problem. That 
they at last had the time to watch 
what man did without having to 
be involved in it.” In the outer 
islands the weather turned, and 
on the 26th in Syros they had to 
leave the Jeannetta for a bigger 
boat. They made it back to Pi- 
raeus and Athens on the morning 
of the 27th. 


PRESENTATION AND ACCEPTANCE 


The visit now drew to its cli- 
max. At a dinner that night given 
by Professor and Mrs. Angelos Ca- 
tacouzenos, the guests included 
the chief diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives in Athens of the United 
States, Sweden, France, Holland, 
South Africa, and Israel. The 150 
guests at the reception which fol- 
lowed were drawn from the top 
strata of Athenian intellectual 
and cultural life. On the next 
morning, the 28th, Faulkner met 
with 100 students of American lit- 
erature. Then, after a call upon 
the Master of Ceremonies at the 
Palace, Faulkner was escorted to 
the Greek Academy for the cere- 
mony at 6 p.m. In the Aula, be- 
fore an audience of 440 compris- 
ing members of the academy and 
guests, President Poulitsas made a 
speech honoring Faulkner. Novas 
then gave a more detailed account 
of his life and works. Following 
this, Faulkner stepped forward 
from his seat in the front row to 
receive the scroll and silver medal 
of the academy. As the audience 
applauded and the Skouras news- 
reel cameras whirred, he walked 
back to the rostrum. 

The acceptance speech which 
he had composed on the Jeannet- 
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ta was a short one. He accepted 
the medal, he said, as one chosen 
“to represent the principle that 
man shall be free.’’ He went on 
rapidly in his soft, heavily accent- 
ed speech to say that “the human 
spirit does not obey physical laws. 
When the sun of Pericles cast the 
shadow of civilized man around 
the earth, that shadow curved un- 
til it touched America. So when 
someone like me comes to Greece 
he is walking the shadow back to 
the light which cast the shadow.” 
He was proud of the award, and 
when he returned to America he 
would tell his countrymen about 
the qualities of the people it 
represented: toughness, bravery, 
independence, and pride. They 
were qualities too valuable to 
lose, and it was “the duty of all 
men to see that they do not van- 
ish from the earth.”’ 


PLAYGOING AND FAREWELLS 


On the 29th he met with Greek 
Alumni of American Universities; 
on the 30th he attended a recep- 
tion of the Association of Greek 
Men of Letters. Late that evening 
he joined the Ambassador and his 
guests at a gala performance of 
Requiem for a Nun. He was back- 
stage at intermission and onstage 
at the end. Of the play itself, he 
later said that he didn’t know 
how the translator had solved the 
problem of the dialect of Nancy 
Mannigoe, the Negro nurse who 
has murdered Temple Drake’s 
child. When he was asked about 
the other parts of the perform- 
ance he said, “I was so busy going 
from one box to another and be- 
ing introduced to people that I 
didn’t get to see much of the 
play.” That must have been the 
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only snag, for the evening ap- 
peared otherwise to be a very suc- 
cessful one. The next day, a half 
hour past noon, his flight took off 
for home. 

A recounting of his visit noted 
not only all the official functions, 
but also the informal occasions, in 
taverns outside Athens and at sea- 
side restaurants where he ‘made 
friends among all groups of peo- 
ple... .” (One of the visits 
which he enjoyed was to the Rac- 
ing Club of Phaleron, where to 
his relief he was able to talk 
horses for a while rather than lit- 
erature.) After the tour many 
Greek homes displayed auto- 
graphed pictures of the Mississip- 
pian beside autographed pictures 
of the King and Queen and other 
notables. Press and radio com- 
ments on the man and his work 
continued for several weeks after 
he was gone. In an interview with 
Eikones the subject of all this 
good will had said, “I have 
learned to say good morning and 
thank you, the words ouzo and 
retsina, but I shall never learn the 
Greek word for goodbye because I 
shall be back.” 


STATESIDE SERVICE 


Muna Lee placed another re- 
quest before Faulkner more than 
2 years later on March 4, 1959. As 
Conference Program Officer she 
was planning for the Seventh Na- 
tional Conference of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNEsco to 
be held in Denver in late Sep- 
tember and early October. The 
theme would be “The Cultures of 
the Americas: Achievements in 
Education, Science, and the Arts.” 
There were to be 2,000 delegates 
from the United States and many 





Latin American countries. Would 
he be a delegate and an official 
speaker? His reply began promis- 
ingly: “Of course I will do what- 
ever I can, any responsible man 
will.” But he quickly ruled out 
speechmaking. Men speaking to 
captive audiences were among the 
chief sources of mankind’s trou- 
bles. “I will go,” he reiterated. 
“But I think I would do much 
more just being there, seeing peo- 
ple, not as a formal speaker, the 
good of which I doubt even when 
the speaker himself believes in 
what he is doing.” 

Once there Faulkner found 
himself—no doubt to his own 
surprise—writing an address of 
about 400 words which he deliv- 
ered to the closing plenary session 
of the conference on Friday, Oc- 
tober 2. The delegates were gath- 
ered there, he said, because “we 
believe that ‘I, we’ is more impor- 
tant than any government or lan- 
guage.” This belief had been test- 
ed in the new hemisphere, and 
though the testing was often un- 
successful, “out of every failure 
there arises always a new handful 
who decline to be convinced by 
failure, who believe still that the 
human problems can be solved. 
As we have met here today, not in 
the name of races or ideologies, 
but of humanity, the spirit of 
man, to try again.” The conclu- 
sion of the brief address held 
echoes of the Stockholm speech. 
Khrushchev had said that commu- 
nism would bury capitalism, but 
actually man would bury both of 
them, for “the last sound on the 
worthless earth will be two hu- 
man beings trying to launch a 
homemade space ship and already 
quarreling about where they are 
going next.” 


A JOURNEY SOUTH 


Where he was going next was 
Venezuela, although it would not 
be for a year and a half. Mr. Ger- 
ald Maxfield, president of the 
North American Association 
(NAA) of Venezuela, had extend- 
ed the invitation to visit the 
country as the association’s guest 
on August 10, 1960. There would 
be no fee, but they would pay all 
the expenses. The association's 
objective was the maintenance of 
friendly relations between Vene- 
zuelans and Americans. President 
Romulo Betancourt and his fel- 
low writer, Rémulo Gallegos, 
were among Faulkner’s admirers, 
and the association felt that a visit 
from Faulkner would be a fine 
way to help achieve its objectives. 
The invitation was transmitted 
through the State Department, 
and once again Muna Lee urged 
Faulkner to accept. He offered a 
choice: a week during that com- 
ing October or a longer period in 
the following February. The asso- 
ciation chose the second alterna- 
tive. At the start Faulkner had 
more misgivings about this assign- 
ment than the earlier ones. When 
he wrote to Washington in Jan- 
uary for information and instruc- 
tions he observed, “I had hoped 
that the new administration by 
that [sic] time would have pro- 
duced a foreign policy. Then 
amateurs like me _ (reluctant 
ones) would not need to be 
rushed to the front.” 

The trip was set for early April. 
The month before he still had the 
misgivings, but he was ready to go 
and he did not want the red car- 
pet treatment. He asked Miss Lee 
to “please pass the word that I 
don’t consider this a pleasure trip, 
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during which Faulkner is to be 
tenderly shielded from tiredness 
and boredom and annoyance. 
That F. considers it a job, during 
which he will do his best to serve 
all ends which the N. A. Associa- 
tion aim or hope that his visit 
will do.” 

His visit was to be an event in 
the year-long celebration of the 
Sesquicentennial of Venezuelan 
independence. The actual arrival 
time was set for April 2, which 
fell on Easter Sunday. By the time 
his plane touched down at Mai- 
quetia Airport at 2:30 p.m. that 
day, much elaborate planning had 
been done. Honorary chairman of 
the committee of welcome was 
Romulo Gallegos. There at the 
airport were Dr. Reinaldo Lean- 
dro Mora, the Minister of Educa- 
tion; Sr. José Ramén Medina, the 
president of the Venezuelan 
Writers’ Association; American 
Ambassador Edward J. Sparks, 
Sr., Gerald Maxfield, and John 
M. Vebber, executive director of 
the NAA. The Venezuelans may 
have had the anxieties of hosts 
about to entertain an internation- 
al V.I.P., but the Americans had 
the anxieties of foreign residents 
of a country whose cultural 
leaders, many of the Americans 
felt, were predisposed to anti- 
American attitudes on all interna- 
tional issues. A bias too strong, it 
would seem, for one writer, no 
matter how prominent or appeal- 
ing, to change materially—partic- 
ularly in a visit scheduled to end 
16 days later. After a brief press 
conference Faulkner drove home 
with Victoria and Bill Fielden, 
now transferred to Caracas where 
Bill was regional director for 
C. A. Tabacalera Nacional. 

The activities for Monday the 
3d began with the inevitable press 
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conference. It was a lively one, 
partly because several participants 
had come primed with questions 
meant to be embarrassing on the 
subject of American dilemmas 
and policies. Faulkner fielded 
these questions adroitly with the 
kind of wit which turned the ta- 
bles. (To an American observer 
later at Maracaibo, Faulkner’s 
simple and direct replies “invaria- 
bly made the authors of inten- 
tionally embarrassing questions 
the objects of group laughter.’’) 
This first press conference, noted 
Charles E. Harner, Caracas Public 
Affairs Officer, set the favorable 
tone that characterized most of 
the press coverage of the rest of 
the tour. “He handled the subject 
of racial problems in the United 
States with insight and sym- 
pathy,’ Harner observed. “He did 
not hesitate to ascribe to each race 
the specific responsibilities it had 
in working toward a solution of 
the problem.” The public re- 
sponse was not long in coming, 
and it was solidly favorable. Like 
the press, the intellectuals, the 
other cultural leaders, the students 
whom he met “were charmed by 
his courtliness, his integrity, his 
courageous approach to social 
problems, and his gaiety of spirit. 
To them all,” declared Harner, 
“he was el hombre simpatico.” 
Monday was a busy morning. 
He called on the Ambassador and 
spoke briefly to a delighted Em- 
bassy staff assembled in the audi- 
torium. At the luncheon the host 
was President Betancourt, and the 
guests included Gallegos, Medina, 
and Juan Bosch. Before the lunch 
was over, the President had invit- 
ed his guest to remain after the 
tour as his house guest. His pri- 
vate plane, he added, was at Mr. 
Faulkner’s disposal so he might 





visit all of Venezuela’s districts if 
he wished. It was a warm relation- 
ship quickly struck up. That 
night the Naa gave a cocktail 
party at the Country Club. Here, 
for the first time in Venezuela, 
Faulkner began to resemble the 
harried lion Mlle. Chapsal had 
seen in the Gallimards’ Garden. 

Tuesday morning’s papers 
showed that the novelist had been 
badly misquoted in La Esfera by 
one of the hostile reporters. Dr. 
Guillermo Meneses, editor of the 
literary supplement of El Nacto- 
nal, came to the Fielden home to 
interview Faulkner and _ while 
there called Faulkner’s attention 
to the account in La Esfera. 
Faulkner immediately dictated 
and signed a brief statement cor- 
recting the erroneous interpreta- 
tion of his remarks. By 9:30 he 
was at Centro Venezolano-Ameri- 
can for a discussion with univer- 
sity students. At noon he visited 
Gallegos at home. Accompanied 
by Vebber and Hugh Jencks, also 
of the Naa, he visited the Panteén 
to place a wreath on the tomb of 
Simon Bolivar. The pace began to 
increase: an exhibit of “El Mun- 
do de William Faulkner,” 2 
speech with responses, an auto- 
graphing session. April 5 brought 
a visit to a colonial home, an ap- 
pearance at Central University, 
then a roundtable discussion at 
the Casa del Escritor. The next 
day the pace remained the same 
but the activities were different: 
they consisted chiefly of honors 
bestowed on the guest. 


GIFTS AND HONORS 


There were gifts at the Museo 
de Bellas Artes. Then, at noon, 
at the Ministry of Education, 
Faulkner was decorated with the 


Order of Andrés Bello, Venezue- 
la’s highest civilian award. It was, 
said Gallegos in the presentation, 
a symbol of the “strengthening 
ties joining the imperishable val- 
ues of our two friendly peoples.” 
The American replied with one 
of his most effective acts in Vene- 
zuela. He made his brief accept- 
ance in Spanish. It had been 
translated from his English ver- 
sion for him and his pronuncia- 
tion was hardly fluent, but the 
effort was one which touched and 
gratified his hearers. The only im- 
mortality man was likely to 
achieve, he said, came through 
art. “Thus it is that I, being here 
today, feel as if I had already 
touched upon that immortality. 
Because I, a foreigner from a 
small town, who followed in a 
place far from here that dedica- 
tion, that aspiration, striving to 
capture and thus fix for a moment 
on some pages the truth of man’s 
hope amidst the complexities of 
his heart, have received here in 
Venezuela the accolade which says 
in essence: ‘What he sought and 
found and tried to capture was 
truth.’ ’’ He had worn in his but- 
tonhole his prized rosette of the 
Legion of Honor. At the end of 
the ceremony he replaced it with 
that of the Order of Andrés Bello 
and wore it during the remainder 
of his tour. Special dances in his 
honor were followed by a talk 
which he gave at the Museo de 
Bellas Artes. Another dinner in 
his honor ended the day. 

Friday held more visits and 
talks, Saturday an all-day stay at 
Barlovento, where again he saw 
typical dances. (He composed and 
gave a short speech of thanks.) 
Sunday was his own with the Fiel- 
dens—until six when it was time 
for an official reception at the 
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Ministry of Education. There was 
also a concert in his honor by the 
Venezuelan Symphony. In the 
box next to Faulkner sat Gen. Bri- 
cefio Linares, not only Minister 
of Defense but also a Faulkner 
fan. During the evening the gen- 
eral and the novelist talked to- 
gether at some length. That night 
when he went to bed he could 
look forward to a change of sce- 
nery for the next 4 days. 


TRAVELING WEST 


A line drawn from Tierra del 
Fuego at the southern tip of the 
continent north to Puerto Rico 
would just about intersect Cara- 
cas, situated on the northern coast 
where the last spur of the Andes 
slopes down to the Caribbean Sea. 
The trip begun this Monday 
morning, April 10, would take 
Faulkner due west, almost to the 
border of the country. The stops 
would be Maracay, Valencia, and 
Maracaibo. The Fieldens and 
Hugh Jencks motored with him 
the 50-odd miles to Maracay, one 
of the country’s divisional capi- 
tals. They visited the Tabacalera 
Nacional tobacco factory, attend- 
ed the Maracay Book Club’s 
luncheon in Faulkner’s honor, 
and later attended an evening re- 
ception. There Faulkner talked at 
length with Juan Vicente Géo- 
mez, whose father had ruled 
Venezuela for nearly 30 years. But 
their talk was not mainly of poli- 
tics or literature. Instead they 
planned a trip south to the Orino- 
co River, deep in the Amazonas 
area of Venezuela. The next 
morning Faulkner rose early as 
usual, obtained a horse, and rode 
for about an hour. Then, after 
breakfast, he and Jencks drove 
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westward 40 miles to Valencia, an- 
other divisional capital. 

Faulkner paid visits in the 
oppressive heat of that day to the 
town hall and the Governor. 
After the Naa luncheon there 
were visits to the local newspaper 
and to the University of Carabo- 
bo. The day ended with another 
reception. The next morning they 
boarded a plane to cover the 250 
miles to Maracaibo, Venezuela’s 
second city, situated at the neck 
between the Gulf of Venezuela 
and the 100-mile-long Lake Mara- 
caibo. Faulkner was to be there 
for 48 hours. When the first full 
day of the span ended with a re- 
ception at the Club Nautico, 
Faulkner again became the Lion 
in the Garden. He felt he should 
be using his time in other ways. 
As a result, visits to a number of 
schools were scheduled for the 
next morning, which was to have 
been left free. 

The students cheered him at 
the end of each of the three visits 
which were arranged, but there 
was a different note in two ses- 
sions later in the day. During a 
roundtable discussion with faculty 
members of the Universidad de 
Zulia, a hostile radio reporter 
from the local station broke in 
with loaded questions. Faulkner 
answered them as he had the simi- 
lar ones in Caracas. In another 
session, late in the afternoon at 
the university, the students’ que- 
ries had a noticeable edge to 
them. With quiet deliberateness 
the novelist (long a veteran of 
skirmishes with conversational 
provocateurs) answered them in 
turn with directness and _ skill. 
This session also ended with 
cheers from his hearers. (The 
press was impressed too. The Rus- 
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sians had put a man in space; like 
Faulkner, the cosmonaut re- 
ceived a front-page, four-column 
head, but his story was lower left 
whereas Faulkner’s was upper 
right.) That night at an open-air 
reception he obviously enjoyed 
himself, eating and drinking 
Venezuelan style. And someone 
had done his homework on 
Faulkner’s literary as well as gus- 
tatory tastes: he was presented 
with a two-foot-high carving of 
Don Quixote done in rich native 
wood by one of Venezuela’s fore- 
most sculptors. After more school 
and university visits the next 
morning, he boarded the noon 
plane for Caracas. 


A LAST FAREWELL 


He was back with the Fieldens 
for a weekend of rest and relaxa- 
tion. Monday saw the last of his 
formal activities of the trip: auto- 
graphing books for Venezuelans, 
preparing a written statement in 
answer to questions for a univer- 
sity magazine, acting as host at a 
cocktail party at the Fieldens’ for 
those who had worked on the ar- 
rangements. It pleased him to re- 
ceive among his guests General 
Linares, who had just come with 
his aide from a cabinet meeting 
in order to be present at the 
affair. The next morning at Mai- 
quetia the aircraft rolled down 
the runway at 9:30 a.m., lifted off, 
and headed north for home. Wil- 
liam Faulkner had completed his 
last mission as roving ambassador 
for his country. 

As Charles Harner looked back, 
he saw Faulkner’s visit as “an 
enormous personal success.” And 
it had been no tea party: “He did 
not spare himself in the grinding 


schedule of the job he came to 
do.” One Embassy officer thought 
he knew why. “Mr. Faulkner is 
patriotic,” he had observed, “in 
the old-fashioned, untarnished 
sense of that adjective.” To 
Harner it was clear that “in Vene- 
zuela he rendered a high service 
to the United States.’”’ And the 
effects did not appear to be just 
short-term ones, for “the Embassy 
and all the North Americans in 
Venezuela will draw for a long pe- 
riod of time upon the increased 
understanding and appreciation 
of United States cultural achieve- 
ments which William Faulkner 
engendered in person here.” 

It turned out that there was an- 
other thing he still had to do. Sev- 
eral times he had told Venezue- 
lans that one of his first projects 
on his return home would be to 
try to persuade a foundation to 
underwrite a program for the 
translation of Latin-American au- 
thors into English. On June 11 
the New York Times carried a 
story that the Faulkner Founda- 
tion was undertaking such a pro- 
gram. ‘Its purpose,” the account 
ran, “is to encourage a_ better 
knowledge and appreciation of 
Latin-American literature among 
American students of creative 
writing.” 


THE PUBLIC AND THE PRIVATE MAN 


Like one of his own characters, 
William Faulkner was “ever a pri- 
vate man.” By nature he was 
quiet and withdrawn, to some, 
“shy.” (To Newsweek he was 
quite simply “the most reticent 
author in the world.”) Though 
once at ease with family and 
friends he could be a warm and 
lively companion, he was forced 
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to make an effort of will to 
project himself into most formal 
social situations. And though he 
had obviously wanted the full rec- 
ognition so long denied his work, 
he had never courted adulation 
directed toward himself. He had 
instead consistently tried to avoid 
or divert it. Which is to say that 
the kind of activity demanded of 
“the smiling public man,” as 
Yeats put it—at the visits, the in- 
spections, the talks, the press con- 
ferences, the discussions, the 
luncheons and dinners, cocktail 
parties and receptions, hellos and 
goodbyes—was for him a genuine 
expense of spirit, sometimes mere- 
ly painful, sometimes so exacer- 
bating that he would seize upon 
whatever method of retreat or es- 
cape offered itself. But fortunately 
there were the good times too in 
this, his cultural ministry. 


FULL RECOGNITION for William 
Faulkner’s rich and massive body 
of work had been long delayed. 
There were years when the in- 
come from his writing would not 





meet the many family obligations 
which he took upon himself. 
There were times when script- 
writing in Hollywood was all that 
enabled him to keep going and 
buy the time to do his own work. 
The financial rewards finally 
came, but they were never ex- 
traordinary, and they were a long 
time in coming. As with the edu- 
cational grants and the translation 
project, a portion of them went 
for objectives which William 
Faulkner felt to be in_ his 
country’s interest. His prestige 
from 1950 onward was enormous. 
(Ironically, it was higher in some 
of the countries he visited than in 
his own.) He put this at the serv- 
ice of his government. 

When the Founding Fathers de- 
termined that they must make the 
cast for all or nothing, they de- 
clared that they pledged to the 
cause their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor. In these 
trips it was with something resem- 
bling this spirit that William 
Faulkner meant to serve his 
country too. 





Foreign Student Population Explosion 


According to UNEsco statistics, the total number of foreign 
students in the world was estimated at 126,000 in 1955. By 1964 
it had risen to some 290,000. The number of fellowships for 
study abroad rose from 15,000 in 1948 to over 170,000 in 1964. 
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Under a relatively new Foreign Fellowships Program originated 
by a pharmaceutical company, medical students travel overseas 
to work in hospitals or clinics or do research. The experience they 
gain for themselves and the help they give their sponsoring physt- 


cians abroad are here described. 


Assignment Abroad 


The SKF Foreign Fellomships 


by WALTER A. MUNNS 


Each year since 1960 some 30 
students from U.S. medical col- 
leges have gone abroad as holders 
of Smith Kline & French Foreign 
Fellowships. They have worked 
and studied in 47 countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
and have benefited from unusual 
clinical and social experiences 
while serving as representatives of 
both U.S. medicine and the Unit- 
ed States itself. 

To date, the Foreign Fellows 
have represented 74 American 
medical schools. They have re- 
ported to physicians in remote 
areas on latest trends in U.S. med- 
ical education. And it is our con- 
viction that they have helped to 
foster the understanding and mu- 
tual good will that are needed if 
we are to stabilize the chaotic 
world conditions of today. 

The SK&F Foreign Fellowships 
Program began with a telecast. In 


1957 we produced and sponsored 
an hour-long documentary pro- 
gram, Monganga, on NBC-TV. It 
told the story of Dr. John E. Ross, 
an American physician working 
in the Congo. A senior at the 
University of Pennsylvania School 
of Medicine, James Pressly Ham- 
ilton, happened to see the pro- 
gram. He was fired by the idea of 
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spending a summer working with 
Dr. Ross and with the late Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer in Lambaréné. 

The trouble was that, like 
many medical students, Hamilton 
had no money. When, through his 
university, we heard about his de- 
sire to go to Africa, we gave him a 
travel grant of $1,300 to enable 
him to carry out his plan. 

His summer more than lived 
up to Hamilton’s expectations. 
On his return he lectured about it 
enthusiastically to fellow students 
and lay groups. Other medical 
students began requesting similar 
grants. 

We realized then that we had 
hit upon a way to perform a 
unique service to American medi- 
cine. We realized, too, that if we 
made traveling fellowships availa- 
ble to medical students all over 
the nation, as we hoped to do, ad- 
ministering the program would 
be beyond the scope of our or- 
ganization. 

The Association of American 
Medical Colleges (AAMC) in 
Evanston, Illinois, agreed to take 
over the project, handling ad- 
ministrative details and naming a 
committee of leading medical 
educators to select the candidates 
for Foreign Fellowships. 

At that time, no comparable 
program existed; creation of the 
Peace Corps was still in the fu- 
ture. 

The fellowships are open to 
students in their junior or senior 
years at U.S. medical schools. 
Each applicant must be recom- 
mended by his dean and must ob- 
tain a letter of consent from a 
physician at the foreign post who 
agrees to serve as his sponsor 
there. Within 60 days of his re- 
turn, the fellow is expected to 
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submit to the AAMC a report suita- 
ble for publication. 

While the grants are sufficient 
to pay for passports and visas, ac- 
cident insurance, and incidental 
expenses, their principal function 
is to defray travel costs. (Living 
expenses as a rule are not includ- 
ed, since the students “live in” at 
the institutions where they serve.) 
Consequently fellowships vary in 
proportion to the distance trav- 
eled. A new graduate of the Medi- 
cal College of Virginia who went 
to Haiti received $369; a student 
from the University of Wisconsin 
who took his wife to Madagascar 
received $3,273. A wife may ac- 
company her husband if she is 
able to make a contribution to his 
project as a registered nurse, med- 
ical or dental technician, or some 
other kind of public health 
worker. 

This year our 35 fellows went 
to such places as Kenya, Burundi, 
the Philippines, Peru, Thailand, 
Nepal, and Malaysia. Nine of the 
fellows were women; they includ- 
ed a junior from the University of 
Minnesota, who went to Assam, 
India, a junior from Tufts Uni- 
versity who went to Nigeria, and 
a junior from Howard University 
who went to Uganda. 

There were four husband-and- 
wife teams. One from the Univer- 
sity of Florida went to the Philip- 
pines; one from Louisiana State 
University went to Ethiopia; one 
from Ohio State University went 
to Nigeria, and one from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota went to 
Swaziland. 

This year, for the expenses of 
our 35 fellows, we paid about 
$70,000. In all, during the 7 years 
of the program we have given 
grants of almost $450,000 to 215 
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students. We consider that to be 
money well spent. 

It is heartening to read the fel- 
lows’ reports of how they carried 
out long cherished projects. A stu- 
dent from the University of Vir- 
ginia went to Japan to pursue a 
special interest, the study of a 
snail-borne tropical disease. A 
University of Pittsburgh senior 
went to Guatemala to test his 
theories about adult malnutri- 
tion. A student from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago who was interested 
in missionary medicine had an op- 
portunity to see at first hand what 
it was like. 

No Smith Kline & French Fel- 
low has complained that his over- 
seas experience lacked variety. In 
a typical day the fellow may see 
50 or more cases in an outpatient 
clinic, make the rounds of hospi- 
tal wards, make house calls, and 
deal with medical tasks ranging 
from immunization to obstetrics. 
He may have to serve as his own 
laboratory technician. 

While fellows face many medi- 
cal situations that are familiar 
from their previous training, 
there are often surprises, too. A 
fellow must adapt himself to liv- 
ing conditions and medical facili- 
ties that are unlike anything he 
has ever seen before—sometimes 
more primitive than anything he 
could have imagined. One fellow 
commented that his __ station 
offered “precious little in the way 
of diagnostic tools, beyond a steth- 
oscope and what lay between the 
earpieces.” 

Students fresh from a_ well- 
equipped American medical 
school often are appalled by the 
primitive conditions under which 
medicine is practiced in the 
world’s remote areas. Sometimes 


they are appalled by conditions to 
the point of improving them. 

One fellow established a “walk- 
ing blood bank.” He was Jack H. 
Scaff, Jr., of Seton Hall College of 
Medicine and Dentistry, who 
spent a summer among Igorot 
tribesmen in the Philippines. 

When a patient died who 
might have been saved by a blood 
transfusion, Scaff determined to 
set up transfusion facilities. Older 
hands were skeptical. The hospi- 
tal had no way of storing blood, 
and the Igorots had a supersti- 
tious dread of transfusions. But 
Scaff persisted. Blood was typed 
and recorded, so that an appeal 
for donors of the proper blood 
type could be sent out when need- 
ed. Scaff overcame the fears of the 
Igorots by winning their confi- 
dence, to the point that they al- 
lowed him to photograph their 
tribal ceremonies. Eventually his 
“blood bank” became a reality. 

How medical students can de- 
rive important benefits from over- 
seas work and study of this kind 
was pointed out in a recent report 
by the World Health Organiza- 
tion. It noted that training solely 
in hospitals may no longer be ade- 
quate preparation for the kind of 
physician needed today. As hospi- 
tal medicine has become more 
specialized, the services the hospi- 
tal provides have become closely 
defined and limited in character. 
And hospital training tends to 
orient the student toward curative 
rather than preventive medicine. 

In order to be well-rounded 
physicians, the Wuo study main- 
tains, medical students should ob- 
serve health problems at their 
source. SK&F Foreign Fellows 
have done exactly that. They have 
gained a vivid first-hand apprecia- 
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tion of the urgent need for im- 
proved medical care in many 
parts of the world today. They al- 
so have a realistic understanding 
of the formidable obstacles—dirt, 
poverty, ignorance, firmly fixed 
customs and_ superstitions—that 
stand in the way of medical 
progress. Consequently, fellows 
can take a balanced view of the 
problem of raising health stand- 
ards in underdeveloped countries. 
They are able to distinguish, as 
one fellow put it, “between what 
is attainable and what is merely 
wishful thinking.” 


WE HOPED AND EXPECTED that 
the Foreign Fellowships Program 
would be beneficial to fellowship 
holders. What we did not foresee 
was that it would benefit the 
sponsoring physicians overseas as 
well. Doctors in remote, isolated 
areas have been stimulated by 
contact with students familiar 
with the latest trends in American 
medical education. 

A typical comment was that of 
Dr. E. H. Williams of Kulava 
Hospital in Uganda, East Africa. 
Dr. Williams was sponsor for 
Kent E. Keller of Washington 
University School of Medicine. 

“I would like to add a small 
word of appreciation far myself in 
having Mr. Keller,’ Dr. Williams 
said. “I am 20 years from my own 
student days, most of those years 
spent in relative professional iso- 
lation, and it has been a tremen- 
dous stimulus to me personally to 
talk with Mr. Keller, fresh as he is 
from recent study and training. I 
have learned much from him.” 


And Dr. Carl Friedericks, sta- 
tioned at Tansen, Nepal, com- 
mented: 

The benefit to us as hosts is twofold. 
Everyone knows that a third-year medical 
student “knows everything.” It is good for 
us isolated out here to have the benefit of 
the current year’s lectures in medical 
school. In an isolated place such as this it 
is good just to see another friend from 
home. Undoubtedly the greatest benefit to 
us, however, is the stimulus of teaching an 
inquiring man who challenges us as he 
himself is being challenged. 

Thirty Foreign Fellowships are 
hardly a drop in the bucket 
among the 7,500 M.D.’s graduated 
by our medical schools each year. 
Judged purely as promotion for 
our company, the Foreign Fellow- 
ships Program would be _ inefh- 
cient indeed. It stems from a sense 
of corporate responsibility which, 
it is my impression, is not limited 
to our company by any means. 

In today’s community of na- 
tions, no country can exist in 
isolation. The technologically ad- 
vanced nations have a responsibil- 
ity to give counsel and aid to those 
seeking higher living standards 
and freedom from disease. Vision 
and leadership on the part of gov- 
ernment, educational institutions, 
and business are urgently needed 
if the world community is to 
eliminate the natural hazards 
standing in the way of interna- 
tional independence, growth, and 
prosperity. 

We believe the Foreign Fellow- 
ships Program is making a valua- 
ble contribution to international 
health and understanding and has 
given young American physicians 
an invaluable opportunity both to 
serve and to learn. 








- A New Zealand history professor reports on his 2Y month tour 
of the United States—his visits to universities and his contacts with 
students and professors in classes and seminars, at faculty meetings, 


= and in homes. He also comments on American society in general 
‘or —the American character as he observed it, our way of life, our 
a culture. 
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ins almost compulsive desire to write ment of history and also chairman 
to about their experiences. The of the American Studies program. 


main reason, I expect, is hinted at 
in the titles of two quite recent 
books, the one by an American so- 
ciologist and the other by an Eng- 
lish historian: The First New Na- 
tion and The Great Experiment 














He has published one volume on 
the campaign of the Second New 
Zealand Division in Italy during 
World War II and a monograph 
and several articles on British 
politics in the late 18th century. 
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Bryce and a Siegfried. I have 
therefore more pleasure than 
trepidation in submitting this re- 
port. It will describe principal- 
ly nonprofessional observations; 
more technical matters, such as 
American Studies, which it was 
my chief mission to observe, and 
certain university administrative 
problems, will be mainly reserved 
for a separate report to my own 
University of Canterbury. 


ITINERARY AND PROGRAM ME 


I was fortunate in having my 
itinerary and programme planned 
by Robert L. Abbey of the Coun- 
cil on Leaders and Specialists in 
Washington.’ By his friendliness, 
he dissolved at once any appre- 
hensions that a stranger might 
have on first arriving in a large 
country. He quickly grasped my 
interests, and these were fully 
served and in fact enlarged by his 
imaginative and_ well-informed 
programming. This sent me off 
from Washington armed with all 
necessary details of travel and ac- 
commodation and in the knowl- 
edge that in every centre I visited 
local sponsors had been carefully 
briefed; and throughout the tour 
and on return to Washington he 
continued to be the ideal mentor. 
The best testimony to his work 
and that of his assistants and the 
local sponsors, as well as to the 
American transport systems, is 
that, in travelling thousands of 
miles by air, rail and road, I 
never reached a destination more 
than 15 minutes late, that accom- 
modation was invariably available 
and comfortable and that, save in 


*The Council, under the aegis of the 
Experiment in International Living, plans 
the itineraries and programs of Govern- 
ment-sponsored International Visitors under 
a contract with the Department of State. 
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a few unavoidable cases, I saw all 
the people and kept all the ap- 
pointments that had been sched- 
uled. Only unusual efficiency and 
the willing help of many individ- 
uals could have made this possi- 
ble. 

The itinerary was very well bal- 
anced. Geographically, it took in 
most of the significant areas of the 
United States, except the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Academically, it took 
in, I think, a majority of the top- 
rank universities, though some of 
the great State universities had to 
be omitted. And periods of rest 
and sight-seeing prevented the fa- 
tigue which sometimes besets the 
itinerant visitor to the United 
States. 

In essence, the tour consisted of 
a clockwise circuit of the country, 
beginning and ending at Wash- 
ington, D.C., and including sever- 
al side-trips from main centres. 
The route was as follows: Wash- 
ington, D.C.—Colonial Williams- 
burg, Va.—Durham, N.C.—New 
Orleans—Phoenix, Ariz. (with a 
side-trip to the Grand Canyon) 
—San Francisco—Madison, Wis. 
—Philadelphia (with side-trips to 
Bethlehem, Pa., and Wilmington, 
Del.) —New York (with a side- 
trip to Princeton, N.J.)—New 
Haven, Conn.—Amherst, Mass. 
— Hanover, N.H. — Cambridge, 
Mass. — Washington, D.C. _ I 
visited the following universities, 
several of which were chosen be- 
cause of their American Studies 
programmes: Duke, Tulane, Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, Stanford, Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania, Lehigh, Co- 
lumbia, Princeton, Yale, Smith, 
Amherst, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Maryland and American 
(Washington, D.C.). I also made 
short, unscheduled calls at the 
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State Universities of North Caro- 
lina and Arizona, Haverford, 
Bryn Mawr and Johns Hopkins. 

To have visited so many uni- 
versities was itself an experience 
of great diversity. Not only did I 
meet scholars engaged in Ameri- 
can Studies programmes and in 
research and teaching in my spe- 
cial field—the English 18th cen- 
tury—and historians with other 
interests, but I had discussions 
with administrators on problems 
of parking, with engineers and ar- 
chitects on the relations of their 
disciplines and with librarians 
and archivists. I saw the beautiful 
campuses of Duke and Stanford 
from the top of tall towers, of 
Princeton in a snowfall and of 
Yale in the sunshine. I lectured to 
faculty and students at Lehigh 
and conducted seminars of doctor- 
al candidates at Wisconsin and of 
senior undergraduates at Yale. At 
Dartmouth the President kindly 
invited me to attend meetings of 
his administrative staff and of the 
executive committee of the facul- 
ty; and at Harvard the chairman 
of the History Department admit- 
ted me to a luncheon meeting of 
his department. During my visit 
to Berkeley student orators before 
Sproule Hall were protesting 
against the resumption of the 
American offensive in Vietnam. 

I bought paper-backs in the 
bookstores of Harvard and Dart- 
mouth and with difficulty re- 
frained from doing likewise at 
many other well-stocked univer- 
sity bookstores. I watched a distin- 
guished scientist lose a dollar bill 
to a malfunctioning money-chang- 
ing machine at Amherst and re- 
ceive reparation by hand. Rather 
than use the lift, I climbed stairs 
at Lehigh with an 85-year-old his- 
torian who is writing the 14th 


volume of a history of the British 
Empire in the age of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

At Princeton the student guide, 
who was president of the Orange 
Key Club, a voluntary service or- 
ganisation, explained that the rec- 
tangular shape of the faculty 
meeting room in Nassau Hall was 
due to Woodrow Wilson, an ad- 
mirer of the House of Commons. 
At Madison, a member of the fac- 
ulty showed me over a fraternity 
house designed by Louis Sullivan 
in -the style of the art nouveau. 
More modern design was also to 
be seen—by Frank Lloyd Wright 
at Arizona State, by Saarinen at 
Yale, by Le Corbusier at Harvard, 
by Nervi at Dartmouth. In the 
manuscript room of the library at 
Duke I made notes from English 
letters of the 18th century. So one 
might go on. 

One of the happiest features of 
the tour was the opportunities it 
offered of meeting non-academics, 
in their own homes and else- 
where, and of seeing varieties of 
non-academic life. The superb 
museums and art galleries of 
Washington, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and San Francisco, 
the architecture of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, of the Vieux Carré at 
New Orleans or of Reston, near 
Washington, D.C., the Boston and 
San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tras and the New York Metropoli- 
tan Opera might reasonably come 
within the academic orbit; but 
there was nothing specifically aca- 
demic about jazz at Preservation 
Hall, New Orleans, the Rockettes 
of Radio City Music Hall, the 
noisy gyrations of dancers at 
Whisky A-go-go in San Francisco, 
the vistas of Manhattan and San 
Francisco Bay from famous van- 
tage-points, conversations in air- 
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craft, in the buffet car of the Cali- 
fornia Zephyr, at bus stations or 
with taxi-drivers, cocktail parties 
in many private homes or meals 
in many restaurants, the tour of 
the western rim of the Grand 
Canyon, two town meetings in 
New Hampshire (though at one 
there were echoes of the defiant 
town meetings of an earlier age) , 
the sight of distinct slums at 
Springfield, Mass., a visit to the 
Country Club at Boston, a glimpse 
of schoolboys playing ice hockey 
at Hanover or lunch at H. L. 
Mencken’s old club at Baltimore. 
The kaleidoscope could be re- 
volved almost indefinitely. 

It is possible, I suppose, to have 
a confident knowledge of the 
United States after a lifetime 
there or after a week. Any in- 
termediate period, even for a visi- 
tor so privileged as I was, leaves a 
sense of the things unknown 
about such a vast and complex so- 
ciety. Though in retrospect I 
should have made only one minor 
alteration in the itinerary and 
though I had free time in which 
to see what I would, many sides, 
especially the darker sides, of 
American life virtually passed me 
by. Poverty, slums, crime, racial 
discrimination and the pollution 
of the air, the land and the water 
doubtless exist, but I saw little of 
them. This was not due to wilful 
blindness (like that of the railway 
commuters who are said to pull 
down the blinds as they pass 
through Harlem), much less to 
official ‘‘guidance,” but simply to 
preoccupation with other things 
or laziness of movement or obser- 
vation. If my vision of the United 
States is too rosy, I have no one to 
blame but myself. And if I have 
been indoctrinated, it is not a 
plot of the State Department but 
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a conspiracy to which hundreds 
and even thousands of Americans 
have been innocent accessories. It 
is, after all, a human enough pro- 
pensity to respond kindly to kind- 
ness. 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


No extended account is needed 
here of my conclusions about pro- 
grammes of American Studies or 
American Civilization as I saw 
them, but one or two comments 
may not be out of place. It seems 
that, after 30 years or so, these 
programmes are widely rather 
than securely established, and that 
their status varies greatly in 
different universities. | Unlike 
other area studies, American 
Studies is exposed to the criticism 
that it is potentially chauvinistic 
(an obsolete objection, I think), 
that as an undergraduate ‘“‘major” 
it provides no solid grounding in 
any of the recognized disciplines 
(an objection probably based on 
misconceptions about what consti- 
tutes a “discipline”), that as a 
graduate subject it offers little vo- 
cational outlet, that it has be- 
come, for those whose interests 
are in ideas, too closely associated 
with the use of artifacts or 
“manufacts” as sources of evi- 
dence, and that there is genuine 
difficulty in finding teachers 
whose span is broad enough to 
enable them to offer courses at 
once wide-ranging and coherent. 

Subject, of course, to many var- 
iations, a common pattern of stud- 
ies for undergraduate majors 
appeared to emerge. In the fresh- 
man and sophomore years the 
student is directed to a certain 
number of courses with American 
relevance given by the usual de- 
partments among their ordinary 
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offerings. The choice of courses, 
which is normally wide, is natu- 
rally dictated in large part by the 
bent of the individual student. 
On this groundwork, an attempt 
is made to erect for the student in 
his junior and senior years an 
integrated course structure. This 
attempt takes various forms, but 
the seminar is common, some- 
times with teachers from different 
departments taking part. At this 
level, study is focused as a rule on 
selected topics or themes, and the 
requirements include terminal 
papers or even more ambitious 
dissertations. In some cases, as at 
Princeton, the exacting character 
of the American Studies major is 
acknowledged by the limitation of 
entrants. 

With some exceptions, as at 
Wisconsin, the orientation of the 
programmes is decidedly hu- 
manistic, with history and litera- 
ture as the main ingredients, 
though at Pennsylvania, one of 
the headquarters of the move- 
ment, the leading spirit is a social 
anthropologist. —To my surprise, 
none of the programmes I ob- 
served embraced geography as 
such, though its value, especially 
to students abroad, was almost in- 
variably admitted. It was clear 
that the technical and somewhat 
esoteric development of econom- 
ics and philosophy had made 
them hard to incorporate in the 
programmes. It was also noticea- 
ble that, even in the greatest uni- 
versities, the fate of American 
Studies depended too much on ac- 
cidents of personnel in the facul- 
ty. Given a few enthusiasts in the 
key subjects, the programme 
would flourish; let them leave, 
and it might founder or fail. Even 
in the United States, American 
Studies is vulnerable to the mo- 


bility of academics and to the de- 
partmental organisation which, 
though less hierarchical than in 
British universities, still commits 
a good deal of power to the head 
or chairman of the department, 
whose hostility or coolness may be 
damaging to a programme which 
junior members of the faculty 
may wish to promote. 

The lessons of American expe- 
rience in this field are only partly 
applicable in New Zealand. They 
may, however, be supplemented 
by those learned in some universi- 
ties in Britain which I was fortu- 
nate enough to visit after leaving 
the United States. Between them, 
these lessons point to a serious re- 
form of the newly established 
American Studies programme at 
Canterbury and suggest some di- 
rections in which reform might 
be sought. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


It is something of an impudence 
to write about American universi- 
ties when one has visited briefly 
only 20 or so of the 2,000 and 
more degree-granting institutions 
in the United States. But for what 
they are worth some of my 
impressions follow. 

The wealth and size of the 
country account for much that 
strikes a New Zealander seeing 
American universities for the first 
time. The sheer number of stu- 
dents—a third or quarter of the 
relevant age group—is surprising 
when it is actually seen, though 
the fact was of course known. It is 
dramatised, so to speak, on the 
campuses at Berkeley or Madison; 
but it is to be seen as clearly on 
buses, subways or trains, none of 
which seems to travel without its 
quota of students reading books. 
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These students on the whole take 
as much care of their personal ap- 
pearance as students in New Zea- 
land and rather more than many 
in Britain. They work harder 
than most students I know per- 
haps because they work less hard 
at school: thus libraries are open 
for much longer hours than in 
New Zealand and I have never be- 
fore seen students sitting in corri- 
dors with their books, oblivious to 
the passing traffic. They are hap- 
pily less prone to regard their 
teachers as unapproachable dei- 
ties. Middle-aged visitors who 
might be mistaken for members 
of the faculty are smiled at and 
find themselves smiling back. 

American students are articu- 
late in their conversations and 
never at a loss for an opinion, 
though they may not always have 
earned the right to hold one; and 
in the classes I met—admittedly 
senior classes in first-rate universi- 
ties—they were lively, well-in- 
formed and tough-minded, in the 
sense that they put significant 
questions, asked for answers to 
be elaborated or defended and de- 
clined to be fobbed off by mere 
verbalism. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that if the work 
in doctoral seminars is on a 
higher level than in British hon- 
ours tutorials—as it may well be 
—at least part of the explanation 
is that the students are apprecia- 
bly older. Student criticism of 
teachers and courses seems to be 
well established and I would 
guess operates on the whole for 
good. 

Few American students cherish 
monastic illusions. Most or many 
are deeply involved in the con- 
temporary world. Some of this in- 
volvement finds an outlet in polit- 
ical activity—how much it is hard 
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to say. On one large campus I had 
the feeling that it was more than 
enough: politically-minded _ stu- 
dents are one thing, but student 
politicians are quite another. It is 
often well to protest, as students 
do the world over; it is still better 
to underwrite protestation by 
good works. By this criterion, 
American students are to be great- 
ly admired. The spirit of the 
Peace Corps has spread to the 
lower echelons of student life; the 
casualties of a competitive society 
are easy to identify; and the 
amount of voluntary student serv- 
ice to the underprivileged of var- 
ious kinds is impressive. 


LIKE THEIR STUDENTS, the Ameri- 
can faculty members work hard. 
Their courses, so far as one can 
judge from reading guides, are 
very carefully prepared, and the 
reading of undergraduates at least 
is less discursive, less permissive 
and more firmly directed than in 
universities of the British type. 
The standardised assignment, 
when wisely designed, can have 
advantages, which the paper-back 
revolution has tended to increase 
by making monographs of high 
quality and original sources read- 
ily available. A restless self-exam- 
ination is common among Amer- 
ican teachers, and those who 
stagnate do not rise. The struggle 
to achieve tenure or promotion 
leads, as is well known, to greater 
pressure to publish than jn some 
other countries. This may account 
for the occasional disappointing 
discrepancy between the Ameri- 
can academic as a conversational- 
ist and as an author. Many 
Americans talk better than they 
write, which to a New Zealander 
seems almost an inversion of the 
natural order. I saw so many signs 
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of good teaching that I hesitate to 
repeat the old criticism that the 
instruction of undergraduates has 
suffered from preoccupation with 
research. At two great universi- 
ties, however, there was evidence 
that younger staff members were 
impatient of the demands made 
on them to teach general courses 
only remotely relevant to their 
special interests; but there was al- 
so evidence that their seniors were 
taking a firm stand against this 
myopia. In nearly all the universi- 
ties I visited, the quality of the 
faculty, if I may say so, seemed 
very high, especially among the 
younger men, who were vigorous 
and open-minded. Dead wood was 
rarely evident. 

While the American doctoral 
courses appeal to me as superior 
to the British if one can afford the 
time, I am still a little sceptical 
about the structure of the normal 
undergraduate degree, with its 
numerous, often unco-ordinated 
single semester elective courses. It 
might even be argued that the rig- 
our of the doctorate is penance 
for the “‘scattiness” of the B.A. 
Yet the fact remains that outside 
immediate academic circles I met 
many college graduates who, in 
spite of lack of any graduate edu- 
cation, were lively, well-informed 
and, above all, still curious, intel- 
lectually alert and capable of sus- 
taining a highly intelligent con- 
versation. Whether this satisfac- 
tory result is due to the nature of 
undergraduate work or to the 
ethos of the country I do not 
know. But from the evidence 
available I doubt whether any so- 
ciety in history has ever raised 
such a high proportion of its 
members to really respectable in- 
tellectual standards. It looks as if 
the immense investment in higher 


education is beginning to justify 
the optimism of 19th-century ra- 
tionalists and liberals. 

New Zealanders, who have in- 
herited much of the British uni- 
versity tradition but have devel- 
oped a philosophy of liberal 
admission which is more akin to 
the American, have a good deal to 
learn from American universities. 
This is most true of the State uni- 
versities and of such matters as 
the content of courses and teach- 
ing methods. The size and wealth 
of some American’ universities 
render comparisons quite invalid 
in many fields. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


Of all American characteristics, 
none is more commonly noted 
than hospitality. It is very easy to 
understand why and almost im- 
possible to convey its warmth to 
those who have never experienced 
it. In this respect, I could not 
differentiate one region or one so- 
cial group from another: it was 
quite general. To a State Depart- 
ment visitor, the way is made 
smooth and hospitality is or- 
ganised. But much of the “or- 
ganised hospitality” draws upon 
voluntary sources: I think of a 
doctor in Hanover, a woman 
school-teacher in San Francisco, 
an insurance company manager in 
Phoenix, a shipping agent in Bos- 
ton, a lawyer in New Orleans, and 
many others—to say nothing of 
fellow academics. Beside this 
quasi-official network, a private 
network soon develops. A host in 
one city writes to a friend who 
comes forward as a host in an- 
other. 

Americans, I believe, are proud 
of their reputation for hospitality, 
as they have every right to be, the 
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more so since it springs from a 
genuine interest in visitors as well 
as from customary generosity. In 
addition to those who entertain, 
there are the innumerable people 
who walk on and off one’s person- 
al stage doing an unsolicited kind- 
ness on the way—bus-drivers and 
passing pedestrians, salesgirls and 
airline employees. Americans, a 
critic might object, can afford to 
be generous; but they are prodi- 
gal not only of material things 
but also of time, which is as pre- 
cious in America as anywhere 
else. One was rarely, if ever, hus- 
tled from the presence of a busy 
man: he had the courtesy to coun- 
terfeit leisure. In America, guests 
rise in their own esteem, for the 
warmth of their reception induces 
a kind of euphoria. American 
friendliness may contain an un- 
conscious element of flattery, but 
it sweetens life and has a hu- 
manising and uninhibiting effect. 
Courtesy and a tendency to accept 
a man at his face value are among 
the most typical forms that egali- 
tarianism takes in the United 
States. Humanly the most valua- 
ble product of my visit was the 
making of friendships which I 
hope will not be allowed to 
wither. 

It is therefore surprising to be 
reminded, on visiting Britain or 
on returning to New Zealand, that 
anti-American feeling is not ab- 
sent, though it may not always go 
very deep. This feeling is due in 
part to reasoned dissent from 
United States policies in South- 
east Asia, in which New Zealand 
has of course a particular interest. 
This kind of dissent, which draws 
heavily on arguments originating 
in the United States itself, need 
not become a generalised Ameri- 
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canophobia. But critics do not al- 
ways differentiate between a poli- 
cy and the Government whose 
policy it is and between a Govern- 
ment and the society whose Gov- 
ernment it is; and sometimes 
these critics discover, what Burke 
found undiscoverable, “the meth- 
od of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people.” Particu- 
lar policies apart, the United 
States may expect hostility from 
the extreme Left as supposedly 
the stronghold of capitalism and 
neo-colonialism and from the ex- 
treme Right as the upstart prod- 
uct of revolution, “‘unstoried, art- 
less, unenhanced,” as the nouveau 
riche among nations and as the 
enemy of colonialism. And like 
Britain in the 19th century, the 
United States in the 20th must 
pay the price of world leadership. 
There will inevitably be envy. As- 
sistance will as often breed resent- 
ment as gratitude. Great power 
will always cause a_ perfectly 
healthy fear that it will be used to 
achieve dominance. And there is a 
widespread apprehension that this 
power is in unpractised hands 
subject to hysterical pressures or 
hindered by archaic constitutional 
forms. (That criticisms are often 
incompatible must be accepted as 
one of the facts of life.) 
Underlying all these causes of 
anti-Americanism is a rather dis- 
torted popular notion of “the 
American way of life,” for which 
Americans are mainly responsible. 
There is a world of difference be- 
tween those who, usually for com- 
mercial motives, diffuse this no- 
tion through radio, television and 
the tawdry and sordid elements of 
the press, and the bona-fide critics 
of American policies and of 
deficiencies in American society. 





But both provide ammunition to 
the Americanophobe. 

After the friendliness and hos- 
pitality of Americans, the visitor 
is probably most impressed by 
their energy, vitality and opti- 
mism. In 1952 Alistair Cooke, 
echoing a long line of commenta- 
tors, said: “America may end in 
spontaneous combustion, but 
never in apathy, inertia and unin- 
ventiveness.” Americans think big 
and when they set their hands to 
a task they do it thoroughly. 
“Let’s go” might well be the na- 
tional motto. This thrust is now 
self-generating; it has created vast 
resources, which in turn make 
possible what elsewhere is impos- 
sible. It seems that there is a kind 
of blind spot in the American vi- 
sion which allows social problems 
to grow until their proportions at- 
tract attention; but once attention 
is aroused the problem is massive- 
ly attacked. The reinvigoration of 
the educational system, when it 
was recognized as a matter of na- 
tional survival, is an example. An- 
other is urban renewal, particu- 
larly where there has been active 
local leadership, as in New Ha- 
ven, Conn. President Johnson's 
message on the state of the union 
in January was in large part an 
agenda for removing observed 
blemishes on American society 
and a call to catch up on arrears 
of reform. 

One of the causes why arrears 
accumulate is the relative compet- 
itiveness of American society. No 
country today is committed whol- 
ly to State intervention or wholly 
to free enterprise, but the balance 
is struck differently; and toa New 
Zealander, who tends to be shel- 
tered from the colder winds of 
competition, the American social 


climate may seem, according to 
his own predilections, either brac- 
ing or bitter. Certainly the merits 
and defects of free competition 
appear very clearly. On the credit 
side, one notices efficient service, 
the desire to please, variety, a fast 
tempo, liveliness and a sense of 
purpose; on the debit side, a cor- 
porate tolerance of social evils, 
which is in direct contrast with 
the humanity of most Americans 
as individuals, and a harshness to- 
wards the seemingly incompetent 
or even the unfortunate, old or 
sick. 

While most Americans I met 
were buoyant, optimistic and in 
love with life, a few moved in a 
pathetic ambience of failure, men 
defeated in what is commonly 
called ‘‘the rat-race.” In a book on 
colonial America published 2 
months ago, the well-known 
American historian John C. Mil- 
ler wrote words that are appli- 
cable today: 


America always put a high premium 
upon success. If a man could not succeed 
in America, where everything worked in 
his favor, where could he hope to succeed? 
The cardinal sin was to neglect one’s cc ag 
tunities of getting ahead in the world; if 
nothing succeeded like success, nothing 
failed like failure. Those who fell by the 
way in the triumphant march to affluence 
were usually regarded as the victims of 
their own improvidence, laziness and in- 
competence. 


Yet in this country of para- 
doxes, where there are still more 
than traces of the frontier man- 
date to shift for oneself, it is im- 
possible to miss the great amount 
of voluntary service, especially, 
perhaps, among married women 
who want to put their leisure to 
communal use. I have already 
mentioned the organisation of 
hospitality for visitors and the so- 
cial service given by students. 
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These are only two examples of 
the kind of unpaid, voluntary 
work that goes on so extensively 
in the church, the club or local 
government. John Stuart Mill 
noted long ago that where the 
area of compulsion is expanded 
by State action, the area of spon- 
taneous action is likely to shrink, 
and vice versa. This truth, if it is 
a truth, haunted Lord Beveridge, 
in many ways the architect of the 
British Welfare State, and it is 
borne in upon any open-minded 
visitor to the United States. 


ANOTHER PARADOX of the United 
States is the contrast between ra- 
tionality and the sense of history. 
The naming of streets by ordinal 
numbers, the zip code, the stand- 
ardised fare for city transport, 
the mail-drop placed almost invar- 
iably beside the hotel lift-shaft 
and the decimal currency are ra- 
tionalistic devices to make life 
more convenient. (But why April 
1 1966 and 4/1/66 instead of 1 
April 1966 and 1/4/66?) Nev- 
ertheless, though historic anoma- 
lies have less staying-power in 
America than in, say, Britain, and 
though many monuments have 
been swept away in the name of 
material progress, the sense of the 
past strikes a stranger as very 
strong. This may be the illusion 
of an historian consorting with 
other historians, but there is solid 
evidence to support the impres- 
sion. State historical societies are 
active, and some, such as that of 
Wisconsin, are distinguished 
learned bodies, as is that of Calli- 
fornia, with its large membership. 
Many States have their own his- 
torical journals, and the success of 
semi-popular historians such as 
Bruce Catton suggests that the 
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reading of American history is by 
no means confined to schools and 
universities. 

Historical museums exist not 
only in the great cities and uni- 
versities but also in small towns 
such as Prescott, Ariz., and even 
(to my surprise) in private banks, 
as at San Francisco and Phoenix. 
Nowhere else in the world can so 
much money and effort have been 
devoted to preserving, restoring, 
rebuilding or even fabricating 
memorials of the national past, as 
witness Colonial Williamsburg 
and the Henry Francis Dupont 
Museum at Winterthur. Doubt- 
less there is some artificiality in 
all this. Visitors, for example, may 
contrast the 18th-century build- 
ings and costumes of Colonial 
Williamsburg with its 20th-cen- 
tury transport and standards of 
hygiene; but museums are always 
open to criticism of this kind and 
Williamsburg comes much closer 
than almost any museum to recap- 
turing a past age. 

Official pietas reaches its high- 
est point, of course, in ceremonial 
Washington. Surely one of the 
most handsome of cities, Wash- 
ington impresses as a worthy capi- 
tal when seen, for example, from 
the top of the George Washington 
monument, or during a visit to 
the Lincoln memorial. In _ the 
Capitol itself, however, doubts 
may arise. If a statesman is a dead 
politician, there are too many 
marble statesmen in the Capitol 
to avoid a sense of striving for 
effect. The invocation of the past 
by bust and statue, even if a polit- 
ical necessity, may be overdone. 
But in general, it is easy to under- 
stand the importance of the past 
in its nation-making role in a 
country whose population is of 
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such diverse origins. Flag-showing 
and national holidays are obvious 
means to the end of assimilation. 

Americans, however, remember 
not only their own past but that 
of the countries from which they 
sprang, and one of the great reve- 
lations of my tour was the Euro- 
pean-ness of much of the United 
States. There are places where the 
European origin is quite conscious- 
ly commemorated, as at The 
Cloisters in New York and the 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Mu- 
seum in Boston. More surprising 
to me was the prevalence of the 
European tradition in nearly all 
but quite recent architecture. 
While this is most noticeable in 
the east, there are suburbs in San 
Francisco where the historian of 
architecture could find vestiges 
and reminiscences of every Euro- 
pean style from the Doric of 
Greek temples to the neo-Gothic 
of Victorian English churches. To 
a layman it seemed that only in 
the high-rise building, the airport 
terminal and the private house 
had the architect evolved a dis- 
tinctively American idiom. This 
has spread of course to other 
forms, but in general public 
building—governmental and civ- 
ic, ecclesiastical and collegiate—is 
disappointingly faithful to the 
European example. To me the 
modern Capitol of North Caro- 
lina at Durham was more excit- 
ing if less comfortably familiar 
than the domed quasi-Renaissance 
Capitol at Madison. 

It is important not to exagger- 
ate: beside the columniated fa- 
cade of the Greek revival and the 
decent proportions of colonial 
Georgian one must place not only 
buildings like the Marin County 
Civic Center [San Rafael, Calif.] 


but also the supermarket, the gas 
station, and the diner. The last 
loom larger in the life of most 
Americans than they do to the 
visitor; and incidentally, in the 
context of barely restrained adver- 
tisement and choked car-parks, 
they often blight the landscape, as 
they are beginning to do in other 
countries, including New Zea- 
land. Similarly, social clubs which 
might have been in Mayfair and 
faculty clubs which display etch- 
ings of Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges are not much frequented 
by the great majority of Ameri- 
cans. Even so, there is an impor- 
tant stratum in American society, 
largely academic no doubt, whose 
tastes, interests and standards of 
judgment are more deeply 
influenced by the Old World than 
I had expected. Among such peo- 
ple Rhodes Scholarships, for ex- 
ample, command higher prestige 
than in New Zealand, and one 
would be more likely to meet an 
enthusiast for Provence. 


THE LAST FEW HouRS of my 75 
days illustrated vividly the con- 
trast between the America that 
looks back across the Atlantic and 
the America that is new. In late 
March the gardens of Dumbarton 
Oaks near Georgetown were 
awaiting the spring. Indeed the 
first daffodils and crocuses were 
out, a magnolia tree was begin- 
ning to bloom, and a willow was 
putting out light green streamers. 
But the setting was more remark- 
able—a formal garden in the 
European style, with elegant 
flights of steps and stone-flagged 
terraces, marmoreal urn and bust, 
conch and cornucopia, espaliers 
and disciplined hedges, Latin in- 
scriptions, and putti sporting with 
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dolphins in reflecting pools. With- 
in an hour one was transported to 
Dulles International Airport, a 
glass frame supported by imagina- 
tively curved beams of prestressed 
concrete and furnished with all 
the gadgetry that puts American 
airports among the marvels of the 
contemporary world. 

The mention of gadgetry is a 
signal to return to the point of 
departure. The newcomer to the 
United States must often find 
himself befuddled and humiliated 
in his own eyes by the number 
and variety of gadgets he has 
never seen before; and he may 
wonder what life will be like in a 
world filled with mechanical de- 
vices. But he soon finds reassur- 
ance in the friendliness of Ameri- 
cans, who use their gadgets but 
preserve a merciful ability to 
laugh at them too. It may be that 
the camaraderie that was proba- 
bly bred on the frontier when the 
enemy was unsubdued nature will 
serve another turn when the en- 
emy (as well as the servant) is a 
potentially dehumanising technol- 


ogy. 
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Since the first exchanges agreement was signed with the U.S.S.R. 
in 1958, the academic exchange program has been administered 
for the State Department's Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs by the Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants. The 
chairman of the committee describes the program and how it 
works—its problems and its achievements. 


Soviet-American Academic Exchange 


The Inter- University Committee Experience 


In the winter of 1954-55, seven 
American scholars interested in 
Russian studies became convinced 
that important changes were tak- 
ing place in the Soviet Union and 
that soon it might be possible for 
American scholars to visit that 
country and to see for the first 
time the elephant about which 
they had been writing and talking 
and which they had never touched 
or felt. They persuaded their 
universities to cooperate in the 
establishment of a new organi- 
zation and then succeeded in ob- 
taining financial aid from the 
Carnegie Corporation and_ the 
Ford Foundation. 

This new  organization—the 
Inter-University Committee on 
Travel Grants—within the next 3 
years provided financial assistance 
for approximately 120 American 
scholars in 15 different disciplines 
or fields of study. Americans from 
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52 colleges and universities went 
to spend a month in the Soviet 
Union, the maximum period of 
time that the Soviet Government 
would allow Americans, even 
tourists. One can measure the 
change that has occurred in this 
country and in international poli- 
tics since 1954-55, when Senator 
Joseph McCarthy was still power- 
ful, by recalling that the president 
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of the first major university invit- 
ed to serve as the administrative 
headquarters for this academic 
venture refused because of the po- 
litical dangers it posed. 

From this modest initiative has 
developed one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of the relationships 
between the Soviet and American 
Governments, as the Committee 
program was transformed and the 
exchanges of scholars became an 
essential part of the first cultural 
exchange agreement between the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union, which was signed in Jan- 
uary 1958." Since that first agree- 
ment, the National Academy of 
Sciences and the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies have also 
administered somewhat smaller 
programs of exchanges for re- 
search and lecturing by senior 
scholars in the physical sciences, 
and in the social sciences and hu- 
manities, respectively. The Inter- 
University Committee, however, 
administers the largest single ex- 
change program with the Soviet 
Union, and exchanges of scholars 
constitute a very important part 
of the entire exchange agreement. 
Since the Committee also repre- 
sents a new form of academic ad- 
ministration in the United States, 
its recent history may therefore be 
of particular interest. 

The Committee has grown 
from 7 universities in 1955 to 48 
in 1966, a group which includes 
almost all the outstanding Ameri- 
can institutions of higher learn- 
ing. It is an institution of, by, 
and for the universities. The co- 
operating institutions have select- 
ed one of their number to serve as 


*The fifth in this series of 2-year agree- 
ments was signed at Washington on March 
19, 1966. 
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administrative agent for all—Co- 
lumbia University for the period 
1955-60 and Indiana University 
since 1960. Each university sends 
two representatives, ordinarily one 
administrator and one specialist 
in Russian studies, to an annual 
meeting which reviews policy is- 
sues and problems and debates 
seriously the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the exchange pro- 
gram. 

The work of the Committee is 
financed in approximately equal 
shares by the Ford Foundation, 
the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State, and the partici- 
pating universities. Each Soviet 
participant in the basic program 
receives free tuition, free room, 
and $180 per month. Each Ameri- 
can participant in the Soviet 
Union receives free tuition, free 
room, and 150 rubles per month. 
Each side pays the travel expenses 
of its own participants. The Com- 
mittee in addition gives each 
American participant $250 for 
books and $385 for travel within 
the Soviet Union. 


SELECTION OF SCHOLARS 


The American scholars are se- 
lected for research in the Soviet 
Union by a committee of five or 
six scholars representing different 
disciplines or fields of study, 
different universities, and differ- 
ent parts of the United States. 
After the Americans have been 
selected by this grueling process, 
the Inter-University Committee 
forwards their papers to the 
Soviet Ministry of Higher and 
Specialized Secondary Education, 
which in turn dispatches the 
papers of the chosen Soviet schol- 
ars to the Committee for dis- 
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tribution among the American 
universities. Late each spring the 
officials of the Committee and of 
the Soviet Ministry meet, in alter- 
nate years in Moscow and in 
Bloomington, to discuss place- 
ment of the participants in So- 
viet and American universities.” 
Through this process, from 1958 
through the 1965-66 academic 
year, 273 Americans have spent 
periods of from one semester to 2 
years in the Soviet Union, and ap- 
proximately the same number of 
Soviet scholars have spent a semes- 
ter or a year in the United States. 


SUMMER LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


In addition to this program, 
which constitutes the core of the 
work of the Committee, each year 
since 1963, 25 American teachers 
of Russian and 2 observers have 
spent the summer in Moscow 
State University studying the Rus- 
sian language and Soviet methods 
of teaching it, while the same 
number of Soviet teachers of Eng- 
lish and observers have devoted 
summers to study of English and 
of American methods of teaching 
it. Finally, since 1958, the Com- 
mittee and the Ministry have co- 
operated in a program of ex- 
changing senior scholars for peri- 
ods of research and _ lecturing, 
a program which has been marred 


?Some of those nominated by each side 
are not accepted or placed. The Soviet 
Ministry, for example, has generally refused 
to place or been unable to place Americans 
who wish to study some aspect of the Soviet 
economy. It has also denied Americans 
access in retaliation for the inability of 
the American universities to accommodate 
Soviet scholars who seek to complete re- 
search in a field not a part of our curricula, 
such as the manufacture of locomotives, or 
the refusal of the Department of State to 
grant visas to Soviet nominees who seek to 
work in fields of security significance. 


by great delays and inefficiencies 
and has thus been the least effec- 
tive of the Committee’s efforts. 

The Americans who have gone 
to the Soviet Union to continue 
their research have worked main- 
ly in the social sciences and the 
humanities. Indeed, of the 276 
Americans nominated by _ the 
Committee between 1958 and 
1965, only 28 were in science. 
Ninety-three chose to study Rus- 
sian history, 66 Slavic languages 
and literatures, 30 political 
science, 15 law, and 10 compara- 
tive literature. Where the United 
States nominated 93 and actually 
sent 83 historians to study in the 
Soviet Union, the U.S.S.R. nomi- 
nated 19 and sent 17 historians to 
work in the field of American his- 
tory in the United States. Indeed, 
somewhat more than two-thirds of 
the Soviet participants have been 
scientists or engineers. 

Fifty-two American institutions 
have accepted Soviet scholars on 
their campuses and/or nominated 
scholars to study in the Soviet 
Union. American participants 
have been selected from 33 uni- 
versities, and Soviet students have 
been placed in 41 American insti- 
tutions. During the same years 
(1958-65) Soviet participants 
were nominated by 96 institutions 
of higher learning—56 came from 
Moscow State University, 19 from 
Leningrad State University, and 
10 from Kiev State. 

However, the 240 American 
participants in the period from 
1958 through 1965 have been 
placed in only 12 different institu- 
tions in the Soviet Union. In fact, 
215 of the Americans have been 
placed in either Moscow or Len- 
ingrad State University, with 146 
in Moscow State alone. Only four 
Americans have been placed out- 
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side of the cities of Moscow and 
Leningrad. 

On the other hand, Soviet stu- 
dents have been placed in 41 
different American institutions in 
all parts of the country. The prin- 
cipal institutions are the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, and 
the Universities of Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Thus, 
both the fields of study in which 
nominations have been made and 
the placement of the participants 
reflect the interests and systems of 
the two countries. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE U.S. 


Our national advantages in this 
academic exchange program are 
obvious. The presence of highly 
qualified, intelligent, and mature 
American scholars in Soviet dor- 
mitories and in Soviet classes has 
a significant influence upon So- 
viet citizens who are among the 
new elite and who are going to 
help establish the intellectual and 
political standards of the Soviet 
Union in the future. In the same 
way, scattered throughout the 
United States are Russian schol- 
ars, another important part of the 
Soviet elite group, who will learn 
in American society and among 
the American people more than 
they may now realize. 


LONG-RANGE BENEFIT 


In the long run, this type of 
contact, one of the few kinds of 
relationships now possible, may 
help to educate each country 
about the other and to relieve the 
tensions which afflict us all. In a 
broader sense, of course, all of the 
parts of the cultural exchange 
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programs serve to reduce tensions, 
to widen and expand relations be- 
tween the two countries, and to 
create a spirit or atmosphere in 
which more important steps may 
later be taken. 

The universities are interested, 
of course, in improving research 
and instruction, particularly with 
regard to the Soviet Union, and 
here the exchange program has 
been a great boon for intellectual 
activity. In 1955 only a handful of 
American scholars interested in 
Russian affairs had spent any 
significant period of time in the 
Soviet Union. We now have ap- 
proximately a thousand American 
scholars who have been in the So- 
viet Union for periods of from 30 
days to 2 years. They are all much 
better informed concerning their 
discipline and Russian studies 
than they had been before and 
are far more confident and certain 
of their facts and views than they 
could otherwise have been. We 
have, in short, a cadre of Russian 
scholars far larger and more 
competent than just a decade ago. 
They have a more fluent com- 
mand of the Russian language 
and a deeper and better insight 
into Russia than the earlier gen- 
eration, many of whom knew only 
how to read Russian and most of 
whom did not have the experi- 
ence and depth which our new 
group has. 

This increment to American ac- 
ademic strength has not come 
without complications and diffi- 
culties. At the very beginning, 
as I have indicated, some Ameri- 
cans thought that studying things 
Russian in the Soviet Union was 
politically too venturesome and 
that it even implied approval of 
the Soviet system. Some Ameri- 








cans believe that doing business 
with the Communists in this way 
is a betrayal of our system of gov- 
ernment and of the peoples liv- 
ing under Communist rule. Still 
others question the wisdom of 
having Soviet scholars, presuma- 
bly Communists, studying in our 
universities. 

On the other hand, some Amer- 
ican leaders have been so im- 
pressed by the political impact of 
the exchange of scholars that they 
urge that we send 10,000 Ameri- 
cans to the Soviet Union each 
year and accept an equal number 
of Soviets. The unhappy fact is, 
however, that the American uni- 
versities each year find it difficult 
to identify more than 40 or 50 
competent and mature men and 
women who could benefit from a 
prolonged period of study in the 
Soviet Union. Adding 10,000 So- 
viet scholars, mostly scientists, to 
our campuses would also cause 
great strains. Moreover, the Soviet 
Government has even greater 
difficulty than we do each year in 
identifying 40 or 50 able scholars 
who also have the necessary matu- 
rity and language competence to 
be sent abroad for a year of study. 

Other critics note that we re- 
ceive Soviet scholars in American 
laboratories and place American 
scholars in Soviet libraries. In its 
most exaggerated form, the charge 
is made that the Russians send 
physicists to study in advanced 
fields, while we send specialists in 
medieval history. It is true that 
we nominate social scientists and 
humanists for study in the Soviet 
Union, and that the Russians gen- 
erally send scientists .and_ en- 
gineers. It also is true that we con- 
sider the exchange program to 
our advantage and that the Soviet 


Government must consider that 
they profit from it more than we 
do. 


DIFFERENT GOALS 


These facts simply indicate that 
the goals of the two countries are 
quite different. The American 
universities seek to improve our 
educational system and to expand 
our knowledge of Russian culture 
and of the Soviet Union, while 
the Soviet Government sends men 
and women here to strengthen the 
Soviet economy and the Soviet po- 
litical system. We can learn little 
in science and technology in the 
Soviet Union, and our scientists 
generally lack both the interest 
and the language competence for 
study there. Since the United 
States is more advanced in tech- 
nology than the Soviet Union, it 
is therefore natural that the So- 
viet Government, recognizing its 
backwardness in many areas, seeks 
assistance. The Department of 
State has the authority, which it 
uses, to deny visas to Soviet schol- 
ars who wish to work in areas of 
study the Department considers 
sensitive in the national security 
sense, so Soviet benefits are limit- 
ed to fields not considered of pri- 
mary significance. 


MANY PROBLEMS 


Administration of this exchange 
program has been beset by in- 
numerable difficulties, due large- 
ly to the vast differences between 
our educational and _ political 
systems and to remarkable Soviet 
inefficiency. For example, the In- 
ter-University Committee throws 
open all of American higher edu- 
cation to Soviet scholars. On the 
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other hand, American scholars are 
placed in only a handful of Soviet 
institutions and are in general 
denied access to the institutes of 
the Academy of Sciences, which 
are the principal research instru- 
ments in the Soviet Union where 
most of the best Soviet scholars 
work. During the first years of 
this program our participants 
were quite restricted in access to 
published materials and to ar- 
chives, while Soviet scholars were 
given, with rare exceptions, com- 
plete access to all published and 
unpublished information avail- 
able to any other scholar any- 
where in the United States. We 
have made impressive progress in 
obtaining access to necessary re- 
search materials for scholars, but 
there is still some delay and re- 
sentment. 

Moreover, Soviet scholars are 
allowed and encouraged to travel 
extensively in the United States, 
both for study-related purposes 
and to enable them to acquire a 
wide understanding of the Ameri- 
can scene. For example, a Soviet 
historian who is working with me 
this year on American scholarship 
in Russian history has already 
twice visited New York, spent the 
Christmas vacation in Colorado, 
and has given lectures and visited 
in Oberlin, Chicago, Ohio State, 
North Carolina, Berkeley, and 
Stanford. He has also made ar- 
rangements to visit Notre Dame 
University and the Library of 
Congress before he returns to the 
Soviet Union, and I suspect he 
will also visit other parts of the 
country as well. American schol- 
ars, on the other hand, are re- 
stricted by and large to the capital 
cities, Moscow and Leningrad, 
and it has always been difficult for 
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them to obtain permission for 
travel beyond these two areas. In 
fact, most American participants 
have visited only small parts of 
the Soviet Union and then usual- 
ly on a tour selected basically by 
the Soviet Ministry of Higher and 
Specialized Secondary Education 
and one in which they are accom- 
panied by “guides.” 

In addition to these problems 
of an administrative and academic 
kind, the Inter-University Com- 
mittee has even more serious con- 
cerns. Thus, it must be ever alert 
concerning the personal security 
of the American scholars in the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet police 
have on occasion harassed or an- 
noyed some American scholars, 
and there have been a few clumsy 
and unsuccessful efforts to black- 
mail or to intimidate our partici- 
pants. No damage has occurred 
yet, but this problem is always 
close to the surface. 

Further, the very process of se- 
lecting and obtaining placement 
in the Soviet Union for an Ameri- 
can scholar gives the Soviet Min- 
istry of Higher and Specialized 
Secondary Education some influ- 
ence over the direction of our re- 
search. Thus, the Ministry has 
rejected most applications for 
research on the Soviet economy, 
on the organization and operation 
of the Communist Party, or of the 
Soviet central government, and 
on almost any problem of current 
significance in the Soviet Union. 
American scholars interested in 
these subjects are consequently 
deflected from them, giving the 
Ministry some influence over the 
main lines of American research. 

Finally, it is evident that even 
academic exchange with the 
U.S.S.R. has become a political is- 
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sue in our times. As a result, the 
American universities, in assum- 
ing responsibility for administer- 
ing this program, have had forced 
on them a political role in the re- 
lationship between the two great 
powers which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances no free university 
should ever attempt to play. The 
universities feel uneasy in this 
role but they cannot reject it, 
since they alone are qualified to 
do the job. 

So far, the universities have 
kept their academic interests 
clearly in mind and at the highest 
priority and have been able to 
hold the political role down to a 
manageable level. In particular, 
as far as this exchange program is 
concerned, they have been able to 
create satisfactory relationships 
with the Department of State as 
well as with the Ford Foundation 
which guarantee the independ- 
ence and integrity of the universi- 
ties and enable them at the same 
time to administer a program 
which has both scholarly and po- 
litical attributes. 

The very success of the academ- 
ic exchange program with the So- 
viet Union and “the thaw’ have 
led the Inter-University Commit- 
tee to expand its program into 
three of the countries of Eastern 
Europe, where both the problems 
and the hazards are fewer. Indeed, 


the Committee is now discussing 
with the Czechoslovak Academy 
of Sciences the possibility of estab- 
lishing a university bookstore in 
Prague on the property of the 
Academy of Sciences or of Charles 
University, thereby providing the 
scholars and students of Prague 
the opportunity to buy Western 
books, magazines, and newspapers 
with local currency and at the 
same time allowing the interested 
American universities to establish 
a central place for purchasing 
books, magazines, and newspapers 
in Czechoslovakia. This would be 
a great step forward toward the 
free flow of information, which is 
one of the goals of the American 
universities and of the American 
Government, both of which hope 
that the flow of men and of ideas 
and information will one day be 
completely free. 

Before that day arrives, how- 
ever, many barriers in the Soviet 
Union and in Eastern Europe 
will have to wither away. More- 
over, Communist China will also 
have to make a dramatic revolu- 
tion in policy toward the rest of 
the world. Perhaps American 
scholars and universities one day 
soon will be able to help launch 
that great process, through begin- 
ning a program much like that 
launched by seven American 
scholars in 1955. 
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Soviet and Eastern European 


Educational Programs 


in Asia and Africa 


The Department of State in April 
1966 released a summary of edu- 
cational assistance provided by 
the Soviet Union and Eastern 
European countries to developing 
countries in Africa and Asia. Fol- 
lowing is the first section of the 
study. The second part—not 
printed here—is a_ country-by- 
country review of Communist 
educational aid programs. Copies 
of the complete paper may be ob- 
tained from the Policy Review 
and Coordination Staff, Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
Department of State, Washington, 
D.C., 20520. 


At the end of 1964, Soviet 
officials claimed that some 70 edu- 
cational institutions of various 
kinds with facilities for more than 
18,000 students: had been or 
were being  consiructed or 
equipped with Soviet aid in less 
developed countries of Africa and 
Asia. In his June 1965 commence- 
ment address at Lumumba Uni- 
versity, Premier Kosygin upped 
this claim to more than 90 institu- 
tions. The Communist states of 
Eastern Europe (excluding Yugo- 


*This is almost half again the number 
of students from less developed countries 
presently studying in the U.S.S.R. As of 
December 31, 1964, there were an estimated 
9200 academic students and 2,700 technical 
trainees from less developed countries in 
the Soviet Union. 
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slavia) have at least 15 more 
school projects abroad. 

Coupled with this is a burgeon- 
ing Communist drive in other 
areas of overseas education. 
Teachers from Communist coun- 
tries are being sent to at least 18 
Asian and African nations. Soviet 
teachers in Africa alone exceed 
350. Programs for the distribution 
of books and educational aids, 
technical assistance to ministries 
of education, technical training 
related to economic development 
projects, Russian language and 
area studies programs abroad, and 
other forms of educational assist- 
ance are increasing at an unprece- 
dented rate. 


MOTIVATION 
Most of the Communist 
country educational projects 


abroad were initiated after 1960, 
and they are mainly directed to- 
ward technical and _ vocational 
rather than academic training.? A 
combination of practical and 
ideological considerations appears 





? The term “academic training” is used 
here to distinguish liberal arts studies and 
other general education programs, which 
are susceptible to the infusion of a large 
amount of ideological content, from train- 
ing in the useful and mechanical arts and 
sciences and professional studies (technical 
training) and instruction in manual and 
related skills (vocational training) . 
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to account for Communist will- 
ingness to subordinate the greater 
opportunity for ideological prose- 
lytization, which would be avail- 
able if the programs were directed 
toward academic education, to the 
more basic goals of technical and 
vocational training. 

On the practical side these pro- 
grams are, most obviously, logical 
extensions of Soviet and Eastern 
European economic aid programs. 
In addition, ideologically orient- 
ed academic programs would be 
politically unacceptable to most 
recipient countries, and, further- 
more, unrelated to the needs of 
developing countries to nurture 
technical and vocational skills. 
Communist projects in the 
U.A.R., for example, are almost 
wholly technical, reflecting both 
the country’s need for basic eco- 
nomic development and Nasser’s 
wary attitude toward Communist 
proselytization. On the other 
hand, Mali, which by comparison 
has been more receptive to Com- 
munist ideological influences, has 
agreed to the establishment of a 
Communist-sponsored trade un- 
ion school, a higher party school, 
and a school for government ad- 
ministrators, as well as a number 
of technical and vocational 
schools. 

On the ideological side, the 
willingness of Communist states 
to promote technical and voca- 
tional education abroad is based 
on theories still being developed 
by Communist ideologists regard- 
ing the possibility of less devel- 
oped areas advancing toward so- 
cialism via a “non-capitalist path.” 

The view adopted by the 1960 
Moscow meeting of Communist 
parties held that this might be ac- 
complished in less developed na- 
tions (where the working class 


was weak) through the medium 
of a united front of “progressive” 
and ‘‘anti-imperialist” forces in 
which local Communists were to 
play a leading role. These “‘pro- 
gressive” forces would then lead 
the resultant “national democrat- 
ic state” into socialism. 

More recent Soviet theorizing 
has suggested that when power is 
in the hands of “revolutionary 
democrats,” as in the U.A.R., 
Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Burma, 
and, at least until recently, Alge- 
ria, the transition to socialism can 
be made without waiting for a 
working class to emerge and even 
without a Communist party in 
the leading role. 

In the case of either the “na- 
tional democratic” or the “‘revolu- 
tionary democratic” variation, the 
support of the “‘socialist camp”’ is 
considered an indispensable factor 
in opening up the “non-capitalist 
path.” Assistance in developing 
the economy and training the 
necessary technical personnel 
“devoted to their people” (i.e., 
anti-capitalist) is viewed as an 
ideological and practical necessity 
for young states on the way to so- 
cialism, making it possible for 
them to shake off “imperialist” 
economic entanglements. 


BLOC INTERNAL PROGRAMS 


It appears that the Communist 
educational programs abroad are 
complementary rather than an al- 
ternative to bringing students 
from less developed countries to 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
rope for study. Despite repeated 
incidents of racial discrimination, 
clashes with Communist authori- 
ties, and complaints about living 
conditions, there is no shortage of 
applicants for study in the Com- 
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munist world and no sign of cur- 
tailment of foreign student pro- 
grams within Communist coun- 
tries. The Soviet Union, for 
example, is reportedly planning 
to expand Lumumba University 
by 4,000 students. Moreover, from 
the Communist point of view, a 
suitable program for developing 
“progressive” leaders for less de- 
veloped countries requires an at- 
mosphere conducive to indoctri- 
nation and instilling discipline 
which exists nowhere in Africa or 
in non-Communist Asia. Not only 
are most of the governments sus- 
picious of or hostile to Commu- 
nist ideological penetration, but 
also there are few Marxist-Lenin- 
ist political parties or mass organi- 
zations which would be capable of 
effectively carrying out such a 
program abroad. The result is 
that Soviet and Eastern European 
internal foreign student programs 
will probably continue to be de- 
signed to produce most of the 
Communist-oriented leaders of 
the future for less developed 
countries, while the overseas pro- 
grams will produce the bulk of 
the sympathetic middle-level and 
skilled cadres necessary for the es- 
tablishment of the “national de- 
mocracies.”’ 

There are a number of practi- 
cal advantages of overseas as 
against internal educational pro- 
grams for foreign students which 
no doubt also influence Soviet 
and Eastern European thinking. 
The African student, in particu- 
lar, is insulated from racial dis- 
crimination which has led to a 
rash of incidents in the Soviet 
Union, Bulgaria, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Natural cultural conflicts 
are avoided, the expense is often 
less,* and conflicts with Commu- 
nist authorities are eliminated. 
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The price for these advantages is, 
as pointed out above, the de- 
creased opportunity for ideologi- 


cal indoctrination. This price, 
however, is consistent with the 
aims of the overseas program, if 
that program, in fact, is designed 
not necessarily to produce leaders 
but rather skilled and middle- 
level technicians and administra- 
tors who are sympathetic to com- 
munism and capable of develop- 
ing the foundations of “national 
democracy.” 


ASIAN COMMUNIST PROGRAMS 


Outside of a small number of 
teachers sent to instruct in schools 
for overseas Chinese, Communist 
China has largely confined its 
educational activities abroad to 
token gifts of educational materi- 
als, book distribution programs, 
and technical training related to 
aid projects. Shortage of re- 
sources, both human and _ finan- 
cial, probably accounts for the 
lack of Chinese-established insti- 
tutions and teachers abroad. 

The language obstacle to the 
dispatch of Chinese teachers to 
Africa is, of course, reversed in 
the case of North Viet-Nam, with 
its cultural affinity to the Franco- 
phone states of Africa. A small 
number of North Vietnamese 
teachers are in Mali and Guinea, 
and it is possible that some will 
be sent to the Congo (Brazza- 
ville) . 

North Korea has no reported 
educational projects abroad, 
though it has several economic 
aid projects which may involve 
on-the-job training of local per- 
sonnel. 


*Soviet officials, nevertheless, complain 
that the financing of these programs im- 
poses a heavy burden on the U.S.S.R. 
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Dr. WALL took his family with him when he went to the Univer- 
sity of Gothenburg to help establish an American studies program. 
He describes his children’s encounters with the Swedish school 
system and his own experiences in developing the new program— 
particularly the seminar in “American Culture in Transition.” 


The American “Alternative” in Sweden 


On a bright, warm September 
morning—that kind of glorious, 
sun-filled autumn day which we 
were to discover was much more 
rare in Sweden than the poet 
Lowell’s celebrated day in June— 
my wife and I with our three chil- 
dren arrived in Gothenburg, Swe- 
den, where I was to be a visiting 
Fulbright professor in American 
studies for the academic year 1964- 
65. We were welcomed ashore by 
Professor Alvar Ellegard, chair- 
man of the English department, 
and by Lector Bernard Mergen, a 
young American instructor who 
was beginning his third year of 
teaching American literature at 
the university. The warmth of the 
reception we received was an ap- 
propriate introduction to a year 
of the most congenial professional 
and personal associations that any 
foreign visiting teacher could 
hope for. Everything possible to 
insure our comfort and happiness 
for the year was done by Professor 
and Mrs. Ellegard, from finding us 
a house—no small feat in Sweden, 
which is plagued by an acute hous- 
ing shortage—to bringing us fruit 
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and flowers from their garden and 
introducing us to the pleasure of 
the bastu, the Swedish equivalent 
of the Finnish sauna. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE CHILDREN 


The Ellegards also arranged for 
schooling for our children, who 
range rather widely in age. As 
there were no private English- 
speaking primary or secondary 
schools in Gothenburg, the two 
youngest children had to plunge 
headlong into the Swedish public 
school system. Our younger 
daughter was sent to the neighbor- 
hood grundskola, or primary 
school, where her class of fifth- 
graders were in their second year 
of English language instruction. 
Both she and her classmates dur- 
ing the year were to demonstrate 
forcibly to us the wisdom of the 
Swedish educational policy of 
starting foreign language instruc- 
tion at an early age, for in only a 
few weeks our ll-year-old was 
speaking Swedish with a fluency 
that left the rest of her bewildered 
family far behind still struggling 
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with the Swedish equivalent of 
“the pen of my aunt.” At the 
same time, her friends were learn- 
ing more English than the school 
authorities could have reasonably 
expected from the daily classroom 
exercises, although not with the 
proper Oxonian accent in which 
they were so carefully tutored. 

Our son, who would have been 
a high school sophomore at home, 
was sent to one of the few remain- 
ing semiprivate gymnasia in the 
Swedish school system, one which 
Professor Ellegard recommended 
because of its having had a num- 
ber of foreign students. But our 
son, lacking the quick ear and imi- 
tative talent of his sister and being 
at that age of adolescence in which 
a boy feels particularly shy and 
inhibited in a totally new environ- 
ment, did not adjust easily to a 
school in which he found himself 
suddenly confronted with a bat- 
tery of new courses—French, 
biology, physics, chemistry, Scandi- 
navian literature, and Lutheran- 
ism—in which all of the instruc- 
tion was given in Swedish. One 
of my students at the university, 
a graduate of the same gym- 
nasium, tutored him each after- 
noon in his daily assignments, and 
this kept him going until gradu- 
ally he acquired some facility in 
understanding Swedish. But the 
long weeks of enduring what must 
have been an acutely painful ex- 
perience of sitting through one in- 
comprehensible class after another 
pointed up for us the problem of 
taking teenage children to a for- 
eign country without adequate 
language preparation. 

Our older daughter, who had 
just completed her freshman year 
at Swarthmore College, was ad- 
mitted to the university, largely 
through the efforts of Professor 
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Ellegard, for never before had an 
American undergraduate student 
with only sophomore standing 
been permitted to matriculate at 
the university. Determined to con- 
tinue the typically broad Ameri- 
can liberal arts program that she 
had begun at Swarthmore rather 
than concentrating in a single field 
for the year as do the European 
university students, she took 
course work in history, literature, 
and composition during the first 
semester in both the English and 
French departments where the in- 
struction was given in the lan- 
guage appropriate to that depart- 
ment. By the second semester, she 
was adept enough in reading and 
understanding Swedish to be able 
to do course work in political 
science and sociology. Her success 
in cutting across departmental 
fields and constructing her own 
liberal arts program was an 
achievement remarkable enough 
to impress both her instructors 
and her fellow students, who had 
not believed such flexibility was 
possible within a system that em- 
phasizes specialization. 

However difficult the year may 
have been for our three children 
in adjusting to an entirely foreign 
educational system, they all prof- 
ited from the experience by ac- 
quiring skills and developing tal- 
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ents that they never before had 
tested. And their experience 
proved invaluable to me in evalu- 
ating the Swedish educational sys- 
tem in general as well as giving 
me an insight into the academic 
background of my own students 
at the university which I should 
not otherwise have had. I had 
quite fortuitously brought along 
my own laboratory for sampling 
Swedish educational methods and 
comparing them with the Ameri- 
can equivalents at all three levels. 
Happily my three guinea pigs en- 
dured and even flourished under 
their test. 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


I quickly discovered that it was 
not my children alone who had to 
make sharp adjustments to an 
alien academic environment. Al- 
though I had previously done re- 
search in European universities, 
this was my first experience in 
teaching outside the United States. 
The differences were greater than 
I had expected. Professor Ellegard, 
who had visited me in Grinnell 
during the late spring prior to my 
going to Sweden, had given me 
some general information about 
Swedish universities as well as out- 
lining in some detail the Ameri- 
can studies program which he 
hoped to establish at Gothenburg. 
He intended that this program, 
although located within the Eng- 
lish department, should be a quite 
separate and fully developed area 
of concentration on a par with all 
other majors. It was a bold inno- 
vation, for it involved, as he en- 
visioned it after having studied 
several American studies programs 
at colleges and universities in the 
United States, an interdisciplinary 
approach to a cultural area study 


that had no exact parallel in any 
other program offered in Swedish 
universities. By nature optimistic 
and highly energetic, Ellegard 
hoped that he, Lector Mergen, 
and I, during my 1-year residence 
at Gothenburg, could firmly estab- 
lish a program in the curriculum 
that would enable a student to 
earn from one up to a maximum 
of three units or marks (betygs- 
heter) of the six units required 
for a university degree. 

_ When I arrived in September, 
however, Ellegard had to admit 
that the program would have to 
move at a much slower pace than 
he had at first planned. However 
radically progressive Sweden may 
appear to be in most areas, there 
are—at least in the field of higher 
education—in Sweden the same 
impediments to change raised by 
administrators and conservative 
academicians that exist in the 
United States. 


A MAJOR OBSTACLE to any inter- 
disciplinary study such as the 
American civilization program 
proposed to be lay in the fact that 
in Swedish universities each de- 
partment is so separated, both 
geographically within the city and 
organizationally within the struc- 
ture of the university, as to be vir- 
tually autonomous and unrelated 
to the educational objectives of 
other departments. The original 
significance of the word “univer- 
sity,” which implies the oneness of 
community, tends to lose its mean- 
ing in such a situation. In fact, 
the various disciplines are not 
even designated as departments of 
the university, but institutes, 
which emphasizes their separate- 
ness and independence. Any at- 
tempt to establish an interrelated 
program that would in effect vio- 
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late the tradition of departmental 
isolation could only be regarded 
as being revolutionary by the tra- 
ditionalists. 


AMERICAN “ALTERNATIVE” 


Being blocked under these cir- 
cumstances from establishing the 
kind of program that he had 
wanted, Professor Ellegard took 
advantage of his own department’s 
autonomy by creating an Ameri- 
can studies program entirely with- 
in the confines of the English de- 
partment. American civilization 
would be offered as an “alterna- 
tive” to the regular program in 
English language and literature 
which a student might elect for 
one, two, or three units, after hav- 
ing completed certain basic 
courses in English phonetics, lit- 
erary history, and criticism. There 
would be general lecture courses 
in American history and Ameri- 
can literature, smaller discussion 
courses on selected American writ- 
ers, and a seminar in American 
civilization with emphasis upon a 
historical and literary approach to 
our culture. The courses and semi- 
nar would be considered prepara- 
tory—as all other courses offered 
in the department were—for the 
passing of examinations which 
then would earn for the student, 
depending upon the level of the 
examination, a certain number of 
units to be applied toward his de- 
gree requirement. 

A student seeking three marks 
or units, which constitute a major 
in the Swedish university, would, 
in addition to his course work and 
the passing of the required exami- 
nations, write a thesis for the 
American civilization seminar. He 
would have to defend his thesis 
before the seminar and the senior 
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staff members in the department, 
and upon acceptance of the thesis 
the student would then be granted 
his three marks as an English ma- 
jor in the American “alternative.” 

All things considered, Professor 
Ellegard had managed to work out 
a fairly satisfactory American 
studies program within the con- 
fines of his own department, even 
though it lacked the _ interdis- 
ciplinary character which he felt 
quite rightly would have given 
strength and prestige to the pro- 
gram. But Ellegard was hopeful 
that in 2 or 3 years the program 
as he originally conceived of it 
would be established, for Swedish 
education at all levels is in the 
process of great change. As a mem- 
ber of a royal commission to study 
and recommend changes in Swed- 
ish higher education, Ellegard is 
in a favorable position to affect 
the direction and rate of this 
change. Even during the course of 
the first year of operation of the 
American “alternative” within the 
regular English departmental of- 
fering, we received some evidence 
of interest in the program from 
the department of history, and a 
rather more active expression of a 
desire to cooperate and eventually 
participate in the program by sev- 
eral sociologists who frequently at- 
tended our seminar. 


BERNARD MERGEN gave the lec- 
tures in American literature and 
conducted the four discussion 
groups on American writers. I 
gave the lectures in American his- 
tory and, with Mergen’s assistance, 
conducted the seminar in Ameri- 
can studies and held tutorials for 
those students working on a thesis. 
Student interest in the program 
was from the first highly gratify- 
ing. Mergen and I each had ap- 
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proximately 140 students enrolled 
in our lecture courses, many of 
them from other departments. 
There were approximately 80 stu- 
dents in Mergen’s four literature 
courses, and in the first semester 
there were 20 students who had 
elected to take the American “al- 
ternative” for at least one unit in 
the English department and were 
enrolled in the American studies 
seminar. By the second semester 
this number had increased to over 
40, and it was necessary to offer 
two sections of the seminar. 


DURING THE COURSE OF THE YEAR 
several students completed their 
course work and passed their ex- 
aminations, which gave them one 
or two marks, or a minor in 
American civilization. It so hap- 
pened that the only student who 
completed his work, including a 
thesis, for three marks and a major 
in the American alternative was 
himself an American, a transfer 
from the University of California 
in Los Angeles. Three Swedish 
students, however, had completed 
their course work and were writ- 
ing their theses in American 
studies by the end of the academic 
year and should successfully meet 
all requirements for a major this 
year. 


AMERICAN CULTURE IN TRANSITION 


Much of the success for the pro- 
gram in its initial year of opera- 
tion was due to Lector Mergen 
who, during his previous 2 years 
of teaching courses in American 
literature, had created an interest 
in American culture and had es- 
tablished a close rapport with 
many students in the department. 
His counsel was invaluable to me 
in planning and conducting the 


seminar. We built the seminar 
around a central topic of Ameri- 
can culture in transition from a 
rural to an urbanized society in 
the period from 1865 to the pres- 
ent, dealing with such topics as the 
farmer, the small town, the Negro, 
and the immigrant in a transi- 
tional society. It proved to be a 
rather happy choice for a theme 
as it enabled ‘us to draw parallels 
between America and Sweden, 
which has gone through the same 
kind of transition in a much more 
rapid and dramatic fashion. 

I had been warned about the 
difficulty of getting class response 
from Swedish students, but even 
so, I was unprepared in my first 
seminar session for the complete 
silence that greeted my _ initial 
attempt to elicit comment or ques- 
tions. Unable to stand this ten- 
sion of silence which the Scandi- 
navian student is apparently able 
to endure stoically for all eternity, 
it was I who cracked first and 
resumed talking in an almost com- 
pulsive fashion, stopping only oc- 
casionally to test the ice with an- 
other question. The ice remained 
as solid as ever, and I had un- 
happy visions of a seminar that 
would in fact be a year-long mono- 
logue. David Bradley, in his de- 
lightful book Lion Between the 
Roses, tells of a similar experience 
he had conducting a seminar at 
the University of Helsinki and 
how in desperation one day he 
leaped from his chair, walked up 
to one young man, and said, “Sup- 
pose this finger of mine which I 
am pointing at your head were a 
revolver and suppose I were to 
say, ‘Speak or I'll shoot,’ what 
would you say?” and the boy 
turned and at last breaking the si- 
lence answered sweetly, “I should 
say, ‘Go ahead and shoot.’ ” 
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MELTING THE ICE 


Happily I was never reduced to 
quite that state of desperation. 
Slowly, first by such devices as 
making one student present a 
paper orally in each seminar and 
selecting another student to criti- 
cize the paper, and then gradually 
by getting them accustomed to the 
idea that a professor could be as 
human and as fallible as they, the 
ice began to melt a bit. By the 
end of the first 6 weeks we were 
engaged in true seminar discus- 
sions in which I was being edu- 
cated at least as well in aspects of 
Swedish culture as they were in 
American culture. 


RESPONSE TO U.S. WRITERS 


Both Mergen and I were inter- 
ested in the varying degrees of 
their interest in and response to 
standard American writers. Know- 
ing of the Swedish love for the 
outdoors and the almost lemming- 
like compulsion that drives hun- 
dreds of thousands of Swedes each 
summer out of their city flats and 
town houses to seek retreat in 
their summer cottages, we had ex- 
pected them to respond enthusi- 
astically to Thoreau. But curi- 
ously enough the sage of Walden 
Pond left them coldly unim- 
pressed. They found his attacks on 
the technological advances of his 
day carping and ridiculously re- 
actionary, his year-long retreat to 
Walden irrational and antisocial, 
and his doctrine of civil disobedi- 
ence shocking to their faith in a 
Rousseauean general will that 
finds its expression in a modern 
social democratic state. It was not 
until late in the spring, however, 
when I drove out into the country- 
side and saw Swedish families 
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“picnicking” by the road—the 
fathers dressed in suitcoats, dress 
shirts, and neckties, the mothers 
in afternoon dresses with match- 
ing hats, seated sedately and prop- 
erly with their children at folding 
tables which with Emily Post care 
had been set with china, glass, and 
Swedish stainless steel tableware— 
that I fully realized how alien 
were the beanfields of Walden to 
the Swedish rural retreats of the 
20th century. 


IN MUCH THE SAME WAY, our 
Swedish students rejected the sen- 
timental nostalgia of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s Nick in The Great 
Gatsby. With their eyes fixed on 
the glass-ccubed modernity of 
Stockholm, these Gothenburg stu- 
dents did not want to understand 
Nick’s disillusionment with the 
skyscraper urbanity of New York. 
And they read Gatsby’s own death 
as but another simple story of 
American violence, having no 
more subtlety or significance than 
that of the comic-book variety 
with which they were so familiar. 

On the other hand, James Bald- 
win appealed to them precisely 
because he represented an en- 
vironment and pleaded a cause 
that was so foreign to them as to 
be exotic in its fascination. They 
were of course familiar with their 
own Gunnar Myrdal’s classic study 
of The American Dilemma, but 
with their discovery of Baldwin, 
Richard Wright, and Ralph Elli- 
son, they were able for the first 
time to personalize Myrdal’s soci- 
ology and find, as Conrad had 
found in the hostile darkness of 
alien Africa, a meaningful state- 
ment regarding that universal 
quality of tragedy in the human 
condition. 

The year ended too quickly for 
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n- time that one can spend in an- understanding. So I left Sweden 

tz- other country if one hopes to with a strong desire to return for 

zat bring back with him an under- a longer study of this land and its 

on standing of its people and their charming people. But I returned 

of culture. If a visitor stays only 2 home with my own education 

tu- weeks, he leaves with his first im- furthered in a way I had not an- 

nd pressions still sharp and fresh, and __ ticipated. I had a new insight into 

the with these impressions buttressed American culture, its history, and 

rk. by a few statistical data he can _ its literature. I felt I had earned 

ath pose as an expert on the home lec- at least three marks in the Ameri- 

of ture circuit. Or if he stays 20 can “alternative.” 

no 

1an 

ety 

jar. 
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wil German Students Abroad and Foreign Students in Germany 

Abed A statistical analysis of foreign students in 18 receiving coun- 

hey tries (which receive more than 80 percent of all foreign students) 

neir shows that some 4,000 students from the Federal Republic of 

udy Germany studied in these countries in 1955 and some 8,800 in 

but 1964. During this same period institutions of higher education in 

win, Germany rose from 214 to 235, and the total of students in that 

F }li- country rose from 142,000 to 350,000. Furthermore in 1955 only 

first 7,545 foreign students were studying in Germany while in 1964 

0Ci- their number rose to 25,155—from 5.3 percent of the total stu- 

ad dent population in Germany to 7.2 percent. 

s of —From Study Abroad, 16th edition, 1966-68 

(Unesco, Paris, 1966). 
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In 75 countries all over the world some 46,000 children—a little 
over half of them Americans—are in American-sponsored schools 
which receive assistance from the Department of State and Aun. 
The authors describe this program, its history, and development 
from 1944, when it began with a small grant to schools in Latin 
America, to the current fiscal year when assistance totals about 
$5 million to 121 schools in all parts of the world. 


American-Sponsored Overseas Schools 


A Rich Resource for International Education 


by PAUL T. LUEBKE and ERNEST N. MANNINO 


In introducing the Internation- 
al Education Act of 1966 Presi- 
dent Johnson stated, “We have a 
potentially rich resource in the 
American elementary and second- 
ary schools and colleges overseas 
assisted by the Department of 
State and Aw. They should be 
showcases tor excellence in educa- 
tion. They should help make 
overseas service attractive to our 
own citizens. They should pro- 
vide close contact with students 
and teachers of the host coun- 
try.” } 

The President referred in this 
message to the basic aims which 
guide the Office of Overseas 
Schools of the Department of 


1 Message to the Congress on the Inter- 
national Education and Health Acts of 1966 
(Feb. 2, 1966) . 
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State in its program of assistance 
to American-sponsored elemen- 
tary and secondary schools over- 
seas. There were 121 such schools 
in 1965-66 in 75 countries 
throughout the world enrolling 
25,082 American children as well 
as 21,045 other children from 96 
countries. The basic purposes for 
which the Department of State as- 
sists these schools are (a) to in- 
crease mutual understanding be- 
tween the people of the United 
States and people of other coun- 
tries by maintaining demonstra- 
tion centers for American educa- 
tional philosophy and methods, 
and (b) to insure that adequate 
educational opportunities at the 
elementary and secondary levels 
are available for the dependent 
children of U.S. Government per- 
sonnel stationed abroad. 
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BEGINNINGS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Although the greatest number 
of American children living 
abroad attend schools operated di- 
rectly by the Department of De- 
fense, we are concerned here only 
with those schools assisted by the 
Department of State under the 
objectives outlined above. Assist- 
ance to these schools began in 
1944, when the Congress appro- 
priated $220,000 for aid to a small 
number of American schools in 
Latin America. The program con- 
tinued under the program of the 
Coordinator for Inter-American 
Affairs until 1948 when it became 
a part of the so-called Smith- 
Mundt Program authorized under 
the U.S. Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948. 
Funds made available to the 
American-sponsored schools under 
these programs provided primar- 
ily for the supplementation of 
teachers’ salaries and for the pur- 
chase of educational materials 
and equipment. Administration 
of assistance to these schools was 
entrusted to the Inter-American 
Schools Service, a contract agency 
operating within the American 
Council on Education. 

The legislation set up criteria 
for selection of schools eligible to 
receive assistance. They were to 
be nonsectarian, nonprofit institu- 
tions established and maintained 
by American groups or individ- 
uals which enrolled American, 
host-country, and third-country 
children, and which followed ba- 
sically an American or binational 
curriculum under the direction, 
wherever practicable, of Ameri- 
can or American-trained teachers 
and administrators. These criteria 
still provide the basic definition 
of “American-sponsored” schwvols 


which continue to receive assist- 
ance through the Office of Over- 
seas Schools. 


WORLDWIDE PROGRAM 


Assistance to American schools 
overseas became worldwide in 
scope in 1957 when local curren- 
cies became available in those 
countries with which the United 
States had agreements for the sale 
of surplus commodities under 
Public Law 480. Money from this 
source enabled the schools to em- 
bark on construction programs, to 
supplement teachers’ salaries, and 
to provide scholarships for local 
students. In mid-1962, however, 
this program was curtailed to a 
considerable degree through a de- 
cision that Public Law 480 cur- 
rencies could be used only in 
those countries in which the U.S.- 
owned local currencies were in 
excess of the needs of the U.S. 
Government—a total of only sev- 
en countries in 1962. 

A 1959 amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Act made possible 
the expenditure of foreign aid 
funds for American-sponsored 
schools abroad for site acquisi- 








PauL T. LUEBKE is a regional 
education officer, Office of Over- 
seas Schools, Department of State. 
He has been a teacher, administra- 
tor, and Ain adviser. His doctor- 
ate is from Wayne State Univer- 
sity. 

ERNEsT N. MANNINO ts director of 
the Office of Overseas Schools. 
He has been a teacher and admin- 
istrator, and a special assistant to 
the Deputy Under Secretary of 
State. He is a graduate of Harv- 
ard College and Boston Teachers 
College. 
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tion, school construction, library 
materials and equipment, and 
science laboratory equipment. 
Two years later, however, the use 
of these Mutual Security funds 
was restricted to institutions of 
higher learning, primarily in the 
Near East. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Up to this time the aims un- 
derlying assistance to American 
schools abroad centered entirely 
on the effort to effect a binational 
impact through the schools, that 
is, to make available to concerned 
individuals and groups overseas 
opportunities for education ac- 
cording to the American pattern. 
Although many of the schools be- 
ing assisted had been established 
for the purpose of educating 
American children, and even 
though American children in 
varying proportions did attend all 
of the schools, there was no direct 
concern, per se, in the Govern- 
ment programs for the education 
of American children living over- 
seas, whether their parents were 
employees of the U.S. Govern- 
ment or of the private sector. 
With the need for ever-increasing 
numbers of Americans in both 
Government and private pro- 
grams abroad, particularly in the 
less developed countries of the 
world, the fact that adequate edu- 
cational facilities for dependent 
children seldom existed posed 
great problems in_ recruitment 
and retention of qualified person- 
nel. 

The role of the American 
school as an instrument which 
might ‘‘help make overseas service 
attractive to our own citizens” 
was first recognized in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, which per- 
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mitted assistance on an ad hoc ba- 
sis to schools established for chil- 
dren of Government employees 
if “emergency educational situa- 
tions” existed. With no schools 
available for the dependent chil- 
dren of the large numbers of for- 
eign aid technicians serving in 
Laos, Korea, and Tunisia, for ex- 
ample, it was not difficult to 
demonstrate the existence of 
“emergency situations,” and funds 
became available to establish and 
support schools in these and simi- 
lar countries. 


DEPENDENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


At the same time the Depart- 
ment of State recognized the need 
for providing Foreign Service per- 
sonnel with education allowances 
to help meet the cost of educating 
their dependent children. Al- 
though allowance payments are 
provided on behalf of individual 
children, it is obvious that the 
American overseas school enroll- 
ing Government dependents bene- 
fited greatly from the funds ac- 
cruing to them from this source. 

Recognition of the problems 
concerning dependent education 
also appeared indirectly in the 
Fulbright-Hays Act (1961) , which 
noted that programs to continue 
assistance to American schools 
might consider and relate to the 
needs of the increasing numbers 
of American dependent children 
attending those schools. 

Provisions in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, which set up 
the Agency for International De- 
velopment (Arp) as the new for- 
eign aid agency, authorized the 
expenditure of $1,500,000 annual- 
ly to “provide assistance . . . to 
schools established, or to be estab- 
lished, outside the United 
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States . . . in providing for the 
education of dependents of per- 
sonnel carrying out activities by 
this Act and dependents of Unit- 
ed States Government personnel.” 
This act also made available addi- 
tional sums for construction of 
schools and boarding facilities for 
dependents under certain circum- 
stances. The Ar legislation has 
continued to provide funds an- 
nually to support dependent edu- 
cation. 

Assistance for the establishment 
and support of schools for de- 
pendent children was possible 
under Arp legislation, however, 
only in countries in which Aip 
Missions existed. Consequently, 
the Department of State request- 
ed funds to develop parallel pro- 
grams in areas where Arp funds 
were not available. The Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended 
in 1964, provided such funds for 
the first time and support has con- 
tinued annually. 

As a result of these legislative 
enactments, there were by the end 
of 1964 three sources of funds for 
direct assistance to American- 
sponsored elementary and second- 
ary schools abroad: (a) the 
American Sponsored Schools 
Branch of the Department of 
State’s Bureau of Cultural and 
Educational Affairs, (b) the De- 
pendent Schools Branch of the 
Agency for International Devel- 
opment, and (c) the Dependent 
Education Program of the Bureau 
of Administration of the Depart- 
ment of State. Recognizing the 
need for coordinated action in as- 
sisting American-sponsored over- 
seas schools, the Department of 
State and Aw set about to estab- 
lish a consolidated overseas 
schools assistance program. 


THE OFFICE OF OVERSEAS SCHOOLS 


Such a single program appeared 
with the establishment in July 
1964 of the Office of Overseas 
Schools. Administratively a part 
of the Bureau of Administration 
of the Department of State, this 
office is responsible for planning 
and administering a consolidated 
program comprising the three sep- 
arate programs which existed pre- 
viously. The office operates under 
the policy direction of the Over- 
seas Schools Policy Committee 
composed of the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Administra- 
tion, William Crockett; the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, Dr. 
Charles Frankel; and the Arp As- 
sistant Administrator for Ad- 
ministration, William O. Hall. 
Directing a staff of Regional Edu- 
cation Officers and Program Offi- 
cers for each of six regions is 
Ernest N. Mannino, who also 
serves as executive secretary of the 
Overseas Schools Policy Commit- 
tee. 

Professional services provided 
to Latin American schools by the 
American Council on  Educa- 
tion through the Inter-American 
Schools Service had terminated in 
1963. These services were taken 
over in large part by the Office of 
Overseas Schools itself through 
the educators on its staff, the Re- 
gional Education Officers. Re- 
cruitment and placement of over- 
seas school personnel, however, 
was contracted to International 
Schools Services. 


The Regional Education Off- 
cers visit American-sponsored 
schools in their respective regions 
and consult with school officials, 
teachers, parents, Embassy, and 
A1p officers and local educational 
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officials to determine needs, offer 
advice for the improvement of 
educational programs, and devel- 
op programs of assistance within 
legislative authority and within 
financial limitations. In addition, 
they are responsible for maintain- 
ing close liaison with school sys- 
tems, colleges and universities, 
and professional education asso- 
ciations in the United States in 
order to enlist the cooperation of 
the American educational com- 
munity in the effort to improve 
American-sponsored overseas 
schools. 

Table I provides general infor- 
mation concerning schools in the 
six regions. 


CRITERIA GOVERNING ASSISTANCE 


The following criteria have 
been established for assistance to 
schools under the Fulbright-Hays 
Act of 1961: 

1. The school must meet a 
demonstrated need for American- 
type educational facilities in the 
community or region, and, in the 
case of primary and secondary 
schools, shall be open to the en- 
rollment of qualified American 
students. 

2. The school must have been 
founded by or must be operated 
or sponsored by citizens or non- 
profit institutions of the United 
States, with or without the par- 
ticipation of nationals of other 
countries. 

3. The school must operate 
without objection from the na- 
tional government of the host 
country and must be nonpolitical 
in character. 

4. Authority over policy, finan- 
ces, and administration must 
be vested in a competent board of 


responsible persons, usually in- 
cluding representation of the ap- 
propriate U.S. Embassy or Consul- 
ate, but at a minimum to include 
representation by U.S. citizens. 
This will vary from school to 
school depending on local circum- 
stances and on U.S. policy. 

5. The director or principal of 
the school, wherever practicable, 
should be a U.S. citizen. 

6. There should be a sufficient 
number of teachers from the 
United States or teachers trained 
in American educational methods 
to assure adequate contact for the 
students with these methods and 
the corresponding ideals. 

7. The curriculum and instruc- 
tion of the school should be of 
good quality and reflect accepted 
U.S. theory and practice in educa- 
tion to the greatest extent practi- 
cable. 

8. Primary and secondary cur- 
ricula should provide instruction 
in the language, literature, geogra- 
phy, and history of the United 
States and, where practicable, of 
the country where the school is lo- 
cated. Wherever the needs of 
American students require it, 
English shall be used as a lan- 
guage of instruction. 

9. The operation of the school 
should contribute to mutual un- 
derstanding between the people 
of the United States and the peo- 
ples of the host country or other 
countries through such means as 
enrollment of foreign nationals, 
the provision of binational extra- 
curricular and community pro- 
grams, and _ English-language 
classes for special students. 

10. The financial plan of the 
school should provide for con- 
tinuing recourse to all feasible 
means of achieving and maintain- 
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ing its financial independence 
through an adequate fee-struc- 
ture, endowment, and other forms 
of private support. 

11. Financial aid will not be 
given to church-connected schools. 
Nor will it be given to govern- 
ment, company, or private profit- 
earning schools unless provision 
of such assistance would assure 
educational facilities for American 
dependents which would not 
otherwise be available in the area. 

Although the basic purposes 
underlying assistance to American 
schools overseas under the Ful- 
bright-Hays Act do not relate di- 
rectly to the education of Ameri- 
can dependents, it is self-evident 
that American children should 
constitute a reasonable portion of 
a school’s enrollment if it is 
indeed to be an “American” 
school demonstrating American 
educational philosophy and meth- 
ods. The final criterion above 
makes incidental reference to needs 
of dependent children, but it is 
the funds available under the 
Foreign Service Act and the For- 
eign Assistance Act which are used 
directly to meet their needs. 

To be eligible for assistance for 
dependent education purposes a 
school must meet the following 
conditions: 

1. There are sufficient numbers 
of dependent children at post to 
represent an established need for 
facilities for dependent education. 

2. There is evidence of local 
support on the part of the United 
States, local, and other foreign 
communities at post. 

3. There is evidence that there 
are available sufficient numbers of 
qualified and interested persons, 
including American citizens, to 
provide proper policy, financial, 
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and administrative guidance to 
the schools. 

4. English is the primary lan- 
guage of instruction. 

5. To the extent practical un- 
der existing local conditions, the 
school follows a fundamentally 
American curriculum and Amer- 
ican teaching methods and _ uses 
American textbooks and reference 
materials. 

6. Academic standards, includ- 
ing teacher qualifications, are 
comparable to those in American 
schools. 

7. There is a policy of admit- 
ting all dependents of U.S. Gov- 
ernment employees who otherwise 
meet the school’s admission stand- 
ards. 

8. There is evidence that the 
school will ultimately be able to 
cover ordinary recurring operat- 
ing expenses from tuition or 
other school income other than 
U.S. Government grants. 

9. There is evidence that there 
is no other feasible means cur- 
rently available to the school for 
adequately financing expenditures 
necessary to provide for the edu- 
cation of Government depend- 
ents. 

It should be emphasized that 
the Office of Overseas Schools 
does not in any sense operate a 
worldwide system of schools or 
even any individual schools. Each 
of the schools is privately con- 
trolled by a local board and is 
supported primarily from tuition 
payments. Of a total expenditure 
estimated at $30 million by 
schools receiving assistance during 
the 1965-66 school year, only ap- 
proximately $5 million—or one- 
sixth of the total—was provided 
directly under the program of the 
Office of Overseas Schools. Funds 
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made available to schools in fiscal 
year 1966 were distributed as 
shown in table II. 

“Worldwide” programs include 
recruitment and placement activi- 
ties and regional conferences of 
overseas schools conducted under 
contract by International Schools 
Services, the ‘‘University-to-School 
Project” initiated under a con- 
tract with the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Teacher Edu- 
cation, services of educational 
consultants, and general program- 
planning and administrative ac- 
tivities. 

Recognizing the need for edu- 
cational leadership as perhaps the 
single most important ingredient 
of excellent schools, the Office of 
Overseas Schools has placed pri- 
mary emphasis on the develop- 
ment of such leadership, both 
through grants to schools to ena- 
ble them to obtain qualified per- 
sonnel and_ through _ special 
projects designed primarily to 
improve the professional compe- 
tence of school personnel. The 
University-to-School Project and 
the School-to-School Project are 
two such special projects. 


UNIVERSITY-TO-SCHOOL PROJECT 


In May 1965 the Department of 
State entered into a contract with 
the American Association of Col- 
leges of Teacher Education for 
the purpose of pairing U.S. 
teacher training institutions with 
selected American-sponsored over- 
seas schools. Under this pilot 
project seven U.S. teacher educa- 
tion institutions have been asso- 
ciated with seven selected Ameri- 
can schools in all parts of the 
world. Education specialists from 
the U.S. colleges have visited and 


studied the programs of the over- 
seas schools and have instituted 
such activities as staff recruitment, 
in-service training for teachers, 
teacher exchange, and social stud- 
ies materials development. 


SCHOOL-TO-SCHOOL PROJECT 


With the help and advice of 
leaders of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators the 
Office of Overseas Schools has de- 
veloped a special project for the 
pairing of outstanding American 
school systems with selected over- 
seas schools. During 1965 two doz- 
en U.S. systems associated them- 
selves with a like number of 
overseas schools, and 10 addition- 
al pairings will be effected during 
1966. Under this plan the state- 
side superintendents and other 
educational specialists visit the 
overseas schools fur the dual pur- 
pose of providing advice and as- 
sistance and of broadening their 
own experiences on the interna- 
tional scene. 

A large number of local na- 
tionals employed as teachers in 
American overseas schools are 
presently in the United States 
under this program in order to 
widen their own direct contact 
with American education and 
to contribute to mutual under- 
standing by sharing with their 
American hosts experiences from 
their home countries. At the same 
time selected American teachers 
and specialists are serving in over- 
seas schools in comparable activi- 
ties. Instructional materials in so- 
cial studies and foreign languages 
have begun to flow to American 
schools from the overseas schools, 
and the wealth of curricular and 
instructional materials developed 
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by U.S. school districts has be- 
come available to overseas schools. 

Superintendents associated with 
the School-to-School Project have 
decided to form an association to 
coordinate their activities and to 
permit all school systems involved 
to participate on a worldwide 
scale rather than with only the in- 
dividual overseas schools with 
which they are paired. 

Preliminary arrangements have 
also been undertake 1 to seek the 
cooperation of the U.S. educa- 
tional community in establishing 
a center for research and for 
training leadership personnel for 
American-sponsored overseas 
schools and other areas of interna- 
tional education and in assisting 
selected overseas schools to serve 
as centers for internship training 
and research in international edu- 
cation. 


A VALUABLE RESOURCE 


Broad opportunities exist for 
enriching programs of interna- 
tional education through the 
medium of American-sponsored 
overseas schools. The following 
brief descriptions of conditions 
and activities suggest the breadth 
of opportunity these schools 
afford: 


e More than 21,000 children 
who are citizens of 96 foreign 
countries are enrolled in 121 
American overseas schools in 75 
countries throughout the world. 
More than 2,000 of these students 
are studying under scholarships 
provided through the Office of 
Overseas Schools. 

e¢ Nearly 1,500 foreign teachers 
and professional staff members 
who are citizens of 56 different 
countries serve in the American 


overseas schools under the direc- 
tion of American or American- 
trained administrators. 

¢ In nearly half the American- 
sponsored overseas schools local 
citizens serve alongside Americans 
as members of the governing 
boards. 

e Students in most American- 
sponsored overseas schools can 
participate in regular courses of 
study of the local language and 
culture. 
_ @ In nearly all schools non- 
American students participate in 
special English-language instruc- 
tion, and a number of schools 
provide English-language pro- 
grams for the community at large. 

¢ In a number of American- 
sponsored schools in Latin Ameri- 
ca, in Athens, New Delhi, Singa- 
pore, Taipei, Tokyo, and else- 
where, special projects have as- 
sisted in the development of 
unique instructional materials in 
language and area studies, includ- 
ing course outlines, textbooks, 
tapes, slides, filmstrips, and other 
visual aids. 

e Selected American students 
from a number of overseas schools 
such as the American School in 
Japan participate in extended ex- 
change visits with students of local 
schools. 

e In nearly all schools local 
educators visit regularly to ob- 
serve American educational meth- 
ods and materials and in a 
number of the larger schools such 
as those in Taipei, Bangkok, 
Guatemala City, and Sao Paulo 
the schools have embarked upon 
regular briefing and orientation 
programs for local educators. 

e As an outgrowth of special 
projects of the Office of Overseas 
Schools increasing numbers of lo- 
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cally hired teachers participate 
along with their American col- 
leagues in regular college courses 
and other inservice programs con- 
ducted overseas by American in- 
stitutions specifically for overseas 
school personnel. 


e More than a score of non- 
American teachers employed in 
American overseas schools consti- 
tute the first group of such 
teachers serving in school systems 
in all parts of the United States 
under the School-to-School Proj- 
ect to enable them to observe 
and teach in outstanding U.S. 
schools, in some instances to at- 
tend college and _ university 
courses, and to share with their 
host schools and communities in 
the United States glimpses of 
their own countries and cultures. 


e The Office of Overseas 
Schools has assisted a number of 
larger schools such as those in 
Paris, Athens, Taipei, and Tokyo 
in funding Community Relations 
Directors whose responsibilities 
are to relate the schools to their 
local communities, resulting in 
such direct activities as a 3-week 
Community Relations Workshop 


held at the American School of 
Paris in the summer of 1966. 

e Hundreds of American 
teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators are serving in overseas 
schools, either on leave from their 
school districts or under more 
extended employment contracts, 
thereby not only serving the 
needs of the overseas schools but 
also strengthening stateside 
schools through the broadening of 
their own professional horizons 
and deepening of their under- 
standing of other peoples and 
other areas of the world. 


ONLY THE INITIAL STEPS have 
been taken toward making Ameri- 
can-sponsored overseas schools the 
“showcases for excellence in edu- 
cation” called for by President 
Johnson. Some are approaching 
this status, but most—by reason 
of isolation, small size, and lack of 
personnel and material resources 
—have yet a long way to go. But 
there can be no denying that in 
these schools “we have a poten- 
tially rich resource” for intercul- 
tural exchange and _ under- 
standing. We must redouble our 
efforts to exploit this resource. 





Need for Better Counseling 


Less than 25 percent of the foreign students admitted to Amer- 
ican universities receive systematic counseling or are subjected to 
any tests. The others are admitted to American colleges and uni- 
versities solely on recommendations of teachers and friends, and 
on correspondence and submission of records. The evaluation of 
these records and recommendations presents great difficulties to 
admissions officers in the United States. 


—From The Overseas Selection of Foreign Students 
(a report from Education and World Affairs, 1966). 
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Two new publications of value to U.S. col- 
leges and universities are the result of a 
joint effort of four national organizations: 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, the In- 
stitute of International Education, and the 
National Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs: 


Guidelines for the Admission and Place- 
ment of Students from Taiwan and Hong 
Kong. Includes current information on 
educational systems of Taiwan and Hong 
Kong; suggests guidelines for evaluation of 
Chinese students; describes Chinese, Hong 
Kong, and U.S. Government visa and fiscal 
regulations. Cost: 50¢ for NAFSA members 
only-from NAFSA (1860 19th St., NW, 
Washington, D.C., 20009); others may pur- 
chase copies directly from IIE (809 U.N. 
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ting Middle Eastern and North African 
students. Also included are brief factual 
statements on education in each of the 15 
countries and areas. Cost: 75¢ for NAFSA 
members; others may purchase copies from 
IIE for $1.50 per copy. 
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